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Stephen A. Douglas’ Efforts For Peace 
By GeorcE Fort Mitton 


My subject tonight* is “Stephen A. Douglas’ Efforts for 
Peace.”” My topic can best be considered by first discuss~ 
ing the mainsprings animating the Little Giant, briefly exam- 
ining the interplay of constants and variables in the making 
of a historical event, and then sketching the series of steps 
Douglas took in what finally proved a vain effort to avert 
the appeal to arms. My time will not permit consideration of 
any of the might-have-~beens of secession, and anyway these 
properly belong to what Sir Henry Maine has well termed the 

ypothetics of history. 

At the outset, let me say that earnest but quite unprofes- 
sional research the past ten years into the causes of the Am- 
erican Civil War has led me to two conclusions: first, that 
Douglas contrived a feasible formula for sectional adjust- 
ment which, if embraced, would certainly have postponed, 
and probably have averted the Civil War; and again, that 
this war was not an irrepressible conflict but one made by 
men. 

To begin with, what manner of man was this Douglas? 
I shall not describe his fine head, great body, lilliputian limbs. 
I shall merely hint his extraordinary voice, his deep and un- 
fathomable eyes, and that mysterious something which made 
him one of the great human lodestones of our annals. His 
political prescience, his mastery of the techniques of cam- 
paign organization, his prowess in the rough and tumble of 
debate—all these were noteworthy, and yet they can be 
passed by while we ponder the essential things that animated 
him. 

Historians must discern and describe the causes as well 
as the consequences, the why as well as the how, of history. 
And as we seek to unravel causes, the most illuminating and 
significant of our studies, we cannot help examining the 
human dynamics of great events. Apart from and above the 

* An address delivered at a joint session of the American Historical Association 


ons ea Mississippi Valley Historical Association at Washington, D. C., December 
, 1934. 
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animal satisfactions, comforts and securities, it would seem 
that man seeks chiefly three things: income, deference and 
power. Power is the greatest engine of the three. 

Now no one who studies Douglas’ career can but be con- 
scious that power meant a very great deal to him. His chief 
critics, indicting him for this not entirely unique human trait, 
have said that his whole adult life was devoted to running 
for president; that there was no principle, policy or friend 
he would not sacrifice for the presidency; that his unscrupu~ 
lous ambition brought him a failure he well deserved. 

Like Caesar, Douglas was ambitious. Again like Caesar, 
Douglas had his Brutus; not only one, but a battalion, both 
of lean and hungry men, like Jefferson Davis, and such flab- 
by, pompous Brutuses as James Buchanan, whose dagger- 
thrusts occasioned the Charleston breakup, the Sarajevo of 
the Civil War. 

Of course Douglas was ambitious, but a more important 
question is: Why did he seek this power? What did the 
Little Giant want? Some men want power for its own sake, 
for the mere physical satisfaction og being able to dominate 
the wills and actions of other men. Still others seek command, 
not alone to enjoy such psychic satisfactions but also because 
of ends for which they wish to exert their force. 

Like Jefferson and Lincoln, like Wilson and Roosevelt, 
Douglas was ambitious. An attractive, unformed boy when 
he began his career on the prairies, his first few years were 
given to finding out how to get on in the world. But as the 
years wore on, he climbed upward rung by rung upon what 
the sociologists term the ladder of satisfaction. This organic 
growth of character changed the focus of his purpose until, 
in the end, he sought power chiefly that he might employ it 
for the general good. Particularly was this the situation from 
1857 until 1861, the chief period of Douglas’ great endeavor 
to keep the Union whole, in peace. 

This is a good place for us to examine a persistent fallacy 
about historical events. I allude to the theory that because a 
certain event did occur, it was inevitable. This persistant but 
unscientific belief insists that somewhere in the affairs of men 
there is a blind, unseen force which has preordained the exact 
shape of Man's social development. Probably the psycho- 
pathologist would tell us that such a theory as to history is 
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but another facet of that struggle for certainty which, while 
at its crescendo in young children, persists through life as 
a conditioner of our thought patterns. 

This quest for certainty, bottoming every type of appeal 
to authority, is a perfectly understandable human reaction to 
a world in which certainty so rarely exists. But while we 
can understand the psychological background of these ad-~ 
olescent yearnings, yet as historians we must think and write 
as adults, and must strip the truth of the myths enshrining it. 
The conception of the plurality and interaction of causes has 
become part of the mental furniture of the natural scientist, 
and it should become so for the social scientist as well. Fur- 
thermore, as Lord Acton has said, ‘‘there is not a more peril- 
ous or immoral habit of mind than the sanctifying of suc- 
cess’ —or of the inevitability of occurrence. 

Now I am not urging the contrary theory that all human 
events are at the caprice of chance. Some Darwinian biolo- 
gists portray the processes of natural selection and survival 
of the fittest almost to fit that picture. But to hold that history 
is totally anarchic would be quite as unsound as would the 
reverse contention that life is in the strait jacket of an un- 
changing Fate. 

It would seem, however, that any particular historical 
episode, or any plexus of events which occasions a deflection 
of the stream of historical development, is the fruit of the 
interaction of two types of causes. To borrow labels from 
mathematics, let us call the first type constants, the second 
variables. Doubtless this terminology can be improved. In 
Social Research, Dr. Paul Tillich suggests that every his~ 
torical event comes from the interaction of “certain inherent 
structural forces characteristic of the definite condition of 
society,” and from ‘‘accidents, natural occurrences, the activ- 
ities of particular individuals and the influence of external 
historical happenings.’ Both types of forces must be present; 
they are the parents of the event. 

The constants are functional as well as structural; they 
flow from geography, climate and productions. They also 
embrace, for the particular event, the contours of our social 
terrain, the intellectual climate, mores and emotional erosions 
of any special segment of our society. Other constants are to 
be found in man the individual, his habits, instinctive reac- 
tions, nonrational inferences, impulses and emotions. 
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But variables continually intersect the orbits of these con- 
stants, thus masking any particular historical event with the 
cloak of unpredictability. Main currents may be projected 
and predicted but immediate events very definitely cannot 
always be. Our public as our private lives contain areas— 
slight, perhaps, but yet quite important—within which vari- 
ables can be subjected to the will and mind of man; thus the 
jars of too rapid change can be somewhat cushioned and the 
unending process of adaptation to environment can proceed 
with less dislocation or distress to any momentary personnel. 

The Civil War has for decades been presented as a child 
of Fate, and to this day two predictions concerning it are 
hailed. The first was that of William H. Seward, to the effect 
that America had two mutually exclusive economic, social 
and moral systems, and that they were engaged in an ‘‘irre- 
pressible conflict.” The second was Lincoln's famous House 
Divided doctrine. Its agency in precipitating the war has 
been ignored, but a war did come, the sword did end the 
more obvious external forms of chattel slavery, and the 
presumption is that our House has ceased to be divided 
against itself. This, of course, is the crowning argument, 
both for Lincoln's superhuman prescience, and for the hand 
of Fate in the Civil War. 

Despite these absolutist theses, let me suggest, with 
all humility, that Stephen A. Douglas almost kept America 
out of this conflict: and that although war came, it was need- 
less and, but for chance events, probably would never have 
occurred. The variables had to be added to the constants 
before the appeal to Mars. 

We should, at this point, remind ourselves that in the later 
fifties, Douglas was intellectually adult and had sought to 
relate himself constructively to the social pattern of his times. 
“I try to keep up with the spirit of the age,” he told a friend; 
“to keep in view the history of the country, to see what we 
have done, whither we are going, and with what velocity we 
are moving’ toward altered social patterns. 

This realistic statesman knew that the slavery issue was 
about the only one which had a sufficient eruptive force to 
endanger the permanence of the Union. And he knew, too, 
that it was a peculiarly tangled issue. The elements in the 
economic complex were quite diverse. They included the 
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variant soils, climates and agricultural productions of the 
free and the slave states; the comparative efficiencies of free 
and slave labor; sectional comparisons as to rates of growth 
and wealth increase; land exhaustion and the impact of new 
transportation routes on the western-southern relation. So- 
cially, the South did not know exactly what to do about the 
Negro. It was not an age of much social inventiveness, and 
neither northern Abolitionists nor southern Conservatives 
brought forward a technique for eliminating slavery in such 
a way as to ease the pain of social dislocation and reorgan- 
ization. 

Now the economic and social factors to which I have 
alluded were the constants of the slavery question, its struc- 
tural and functional conditions. The variables which were 
added to them were a series of emotion-building circum~- 
stances, the cumulation of one after another producing a 
tension, an excitement, a passion, which checkmated Con- 
servatives and let the Ultras have their war. 

Six incidents, structurally mere smudges on the face of 
history, aroused the passion of the masses in the two sections 
more than did the more fundamental factors. Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, “Bleeding Kansas,” “Bully’’ Brooks’ assault on Sum- 
ner, the Dred Scott case, Harper’s Ferry, Buchanan’s hatred 
for the Little Giant—but for these there might have been no 
Civil War. 

Time does not permit me to discuss each of these 
“smudges.” But I shall point out the enormous weight Bu~- 
chanan's hatred had in causing the war. Now one man’s 
personal psychosis toward another certainly cannot be called 
Fate, or inevitability, or anything other than an utterly un- 
predictable variable. And so what I say about Buchanan 
illustrates the general theory of the interplay of constants 
and variables in producing events. 

First, let us examine Douglas’ attitude toward the general 
problem a little further. He knew slavery was as much a 
social as an economic problem. Furthermore, he was well 
aware of the emotional pressures that could be generated by 
the dispute over chattel slavery. He had had much experi- 
ence with the so-called moral idea in politics, both in 1850 
and 1854, when the antislavery forces of the North had been 
fired by appeals to passion. In both instances, however, time 
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had cooled perfervid emotions, the insufficiency of their 
premises had become apparent and the people’s sober com-~- 
mon sense had reasserted itself. 

Thus the Little Giant realized the difficulty of the solution 
of the economic and social features, but believed that, given 
time, both could be worked out without war. He knew the 
danger in the emotional appeal but his experience caused him 
to hope that economic common sense and an aroused loyalty 
to the Union, would check the emotional storm. An economic 
realist, he believed that, given time, the South would abandon 
slavery because it did not pay. He deplored slavery and 
looked for its eventual extinction. But he thought this could 
best come as a result of natural processes; ‘‘once the sword is 
drawn,” he said, ‘‘no one can see the end.” 

Parenthetically, two things should be said. First, some 
very shrewd and cogent professional historians are per- 
suaded, as I am, that had there been no Civil War slavery 
would none the less have been extinguished, perhaps by 1885, 
and on the motion of the South itself. The second is that 
Douglas was very right; once the sword was drawn, no one 
could see the end. Certainly the curiously misbegotten and 
uneven development of postwar America would have been 
avoided. The hothouse forcing of war years; the politically 
incestuous union of high tariff and bloody shirt that followed; 
the succeeding years when Lincoln's party of freedom became 
the instrument of property against man; the South's struggle 
to redress Reconstruction’s balance through a one-party sys- 
tem and a now baneful solid South: all these things flowed, 
in varying degrees, and with enormously quickened velocities, 
from the drawing of a sword which never should have been 
drawn. 

But no matter—let us return to the fifties. As I have sug- 
gested, Douglas realized that delay was vital, and he de- 
pended on the support of the Conservatives in both sections, 
to gain time for natural economic and social tendencies to 
bring their results. His fundamental purpose was the preser~ 
vation of the Union. Like Jefferson, he distinguished between 
philosophies or end purposes, and formulae of application. 
He never varied his basic purpose of maintaining the Union. 
But he did not hesitate to alter, when circumstances compelled, 
the means by which to secure the end. 
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He was convinced that the security of the Union de- 
pended on the continued vitality and success of a national 
political organism, with a doctrine which could be uttered as 
safely in Charleston as in Boston. But now the Whig party 
had given way to a sectional organization whose doctrine 
could not cross the Ohio river. There was danger that a 
segment of the southern Ultras would lead an independent 
Southern Rights crusade. But the Democratic party had a 
national establishment, and in popular sovereignty it pos- 
sessed a formula which should win time for the problems of 
slavery to be solved peaceably. 

Eighteen fifty-seven was a tragic year for Douglas, the 
Democratic party, and the nation’s future. That year a Dem- 
ocratic president broke faith with the people and the Demo- 
cratic party’s usefulness as an instrument of nationality was 
cruelly compromised. Once more Kansas was the occasion, 
and of all the crimes against Kansas, Lecompton was about 
the most heinous. The fraudulent submission of the slavery 
constitution did violence to the Democratic formula that 
the people had the right to choose. Moreover, were it to 
succeed—I quote from Senator Charles E. Stuart, of Michi- 
gan, to Douglas, “utter destruction awaits the Democratic 
party in the North and Northwest.” And this would shatter 
the greatest link of union. Principle and expediency combined 
to press the Little Giant on to save popular sovereignty. 

While it was a fight Douglas did not hesitate to make, 
probably it would never have occurred except for the personal 
ill will President Buchanan held for him. 

In body Buchanan was large, in spirit small; his bland 
face gave dignity to a commonplace mind. His acknowledged 
private virtues were paralleled by public conduct which 
brought dire disaster to the nation. Andrew Jackson found 
him not quite trustworthy. Polk’s diary took note of his 
treachery. Those urging the Compromise of 1850 found 
traces of his help for the southern Fire-Eaters. He made his 
way to the White House only because of the American polit- 
ical method of nominating presidents in a free-for-all, with- 
out Marquess of Queensbury rules, which killed off the strong 
and gave the weak the victory. 

But as is often the case with weak men, obstinacy was 
one of Buchanan's main traits; his dignity turned into vanity, 
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and he greatly disliked men abler than himself. Therefore he 
hated Douglas with a hate which grew until in 1858—the 
mere mention of the Senator's name almost threw the Presi- 
dent into an apoplectic fit. And yet Douglas had done great 
services for his successful rival; perhaps that was the origin of 
the latter’s wrath. Had the Little Giant stayed on in the list 
in the 1856 Democratic convention, Buchanan's choice could 
have been prevented. In the ensuing campaign Douglas 
mortgaged his Chicago property and put $80,000 into the 
Pennsylvania campaign, financial help which proved of crit- 
ical importance. 

But these favors seemed to sour what little remaining 
milk of human kindness there was in Buchanan's breast. 
Douglas’ friends were frozen out of major patronage, his en- 
emies given every reward. His protests about Lecompton 
were unavailing. On this issue the record was quite clear. Bu- 
chanan had pledged; he had written Walkers instructions, 
approved his Kansas speech. From every standpoint of faith 
and honor he should have repudiated the Lecompton fraud 
as Douglas did. 

The issue came to crisis between them in a White House 
interview one historic December night. The Senator expos- 
tulated with the President, the latter's personal antagonism 
overcame him and there was a bitter scene; that night, I 
think, the Civil War took seed. You remember how Buchan- 
an drew himself up to his full height, and warned Douglas 
to beware of the fate of Tallmadge and Rives. But the Little 
Giant answered staunchly, “Sir, I wish you to remember that 
General Jackson is dead.” 

Buchanan's ensuing persecution of Douglas broke up the 
Democratic party and thus made the occasion for precipitat- 
ing the war. Not without reason did Alexander H. Stephens 
call Buchanan a presidential Caliban. A little later, after 
Lincoln’s election, Radicals charged that Buchanan was in 
the secession plot. I do not believe this; I do not believe that 
he ever realized what would be the consequences of his pri- 
vate war on Douglas. And undoubtedly this blind and flabby 
Sampson was appalled as the temple toppled down. 

But to return to the struggle begun by Lecompton. 
Throughout the country the Federal patronage was employed 
to destroy the Little Giant. Thus his efforts to maintain the 
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nationality of the Democratic party were opposed by the most 
powerful single force then in national politics— Federal 
patronage. 

In those sections of the North where abolition had been 
fiercest, the Democratic party had been reduced to little more 
than a Federal office-holding shell. This shell obeyed White 
House orders. In some of the middle and most of the western 
states, however, Democracy had remained virile, the patron- 
age brigade was routed and the party chose Douglas and 
his program of nationality. 

The South was divided between the Moderates and the 
Ultras. The first accepted slavery as an existing institution 
but thought that the effort to extend it to unsuitable areas 
was as stupid as it was harmful. The Ultras, the Fire-Eaters, 
were composed first, of sincere fanatics of the type of Wil- 
liam L. Yancy, R. Barnwell Rhett and Edmund Ruffin. Such 
men sincerely believed slavery a positive good and the Consti- 
tution an unyielding frame which must always be interpreted 
in the sense in which it was framed; they would have the 
South insist on its utmost rights, abstract as well as practical. 
Then there was another group, and more important, quite as 
able but with motives quite as much of politics as of principle: 
such men as Albert Gallatin Brown, Robert Toombs, Clement 
Clay, Louis Wigfall, John Slidell and Jefferson Davis. Doubt- 
less these men had, in varying degrees, attachment to the 
extremist formulae, but they wanted power quite as much as 
Douglas ever did, and did not hesitate to hazard secession, 
perhaps war in the quest of it. 

In numbers the Conservatives probably outnumbered the 
Ultras, but in several states these last had already captured 
the party machinery, because the Conservatives had been 
asleep and had not asserted themselves. Even so, the Mod- 
erates’ potential strength was such that if they did assert 
themselves, they could recapture control in several states. 
But the Federal patronage machinery was unusually effective 
in the South. When Buchanan ordered his postmasters, at- 
torneys, marshals and the like into county and state conven- 
tions, it threw predominantly conservative states into the 
hands of the Fire-Eaters. In 1860, this happened in Alabama, 
Mississippi and Georgia, and was the reason that the Yancy 
bolt at Charleston had consequences. 
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The editor of the Cleveland Plain Dealer personally 
counted five hundred and seven Buchanan officeholders either 
delegates to or lobbying with delegates at the Charleston 
convention. But for this pap-army, I do not believe there 
would have been a Charleston deadlock. America paid dearly 
for Buchanan's wrath. In truth, it was a tragedy of the epoch 
that, in North and South alike, extremist minorities unrepre- 
sentative of the people of their respective sections manipu- 
lated this political machinery, through party shells seized the 
tools of government, and committed the two sections to a 
brothers’ war. . 

But I have gone ahead too far; let me retrace my steps 
to another Douglas struggle for nationality—that against 
the “Black Republicans” A few months after the Lecompton 
struggle opened, the Senator had to defend himself against 
the sectionalism of the North. 

During the 1858 campaign in Illinois, two developments 
were notable. The first was that he severed Lincoln’s House 
Divided doctrine from its rhetoric, and showed that it was 
a preachment of sectional war. Lincoln had prepared his 
statement carefully. With the virtual exhaustion of the terri- 
torial slavery questions, the Republican raison d'etre was 
about to disappear. By House Divided, Lincoln gave it a new 
lease on life. Northern Abolitionists would take the first 
section as a proclamation of a future holy war against human 
bondage. Southern Conservatives were to be mollified by 
the vague phrases as to eventual in the second section. 

It was an admirable example of what platform-makers 
calla “rotten plank’’—one that gives when stepped on. When 
Douglas called the turn on it, Lincoln protested that the stric- 
tures were unjust. But Douglas was right about it: the doc- 
trine was, in fact, one main and immediate cause of the Civil 
War. Its general Republican acceptance, and then the elec- 
tion as president of the man who uttered it, dismayed and 
disarmed the southern Conservatives, enabled the Ultras to 
control the political machinery in that section and transformed 
secession from a theory into a fact. Lincoln’s House Divided 
doctrine should be more notable in our history as a cause 
rather than a prophesy. 

The second significant occurrence in the campaign was 
Douglas’ declaration that not even the Supreme Court of 
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the United States could impose on a people a domestic system 
or institution from which their consent had been importantly 
withdrawn. Both northern and southern Ultras have insisted 
that Douglas “straddled” at Freeport. But the truth was that 
Lincoln’s question enabled the Senator to cut through the 
gossamer of legal fiction and constitutional dialectic to expose 
the plain truth as the necessity for public consent as sanction 
to law. It was true then as to slavery in the territories. It 
was true in the South under Reconstruction. In our recent 
past it has again been true about national prohibition. Free- 
port demonstrated that Douglas was more intellectually adult 
than was his antagonist. 

The Senator’s success in Illinois demonstrated to the 
northern Democracy that at last a formula had been found 
which could keep the party virile, and that here was a leader 
who could win. In addition, Douglas believed that he could 
convince the conservative South that his principles offered 
the real path to security. Following a trip through that sec- 
tion, he made up his mind to become a candidate for president 
so as to bring success to the principle of nationality. 

Now why did he run himself instead of picking another? 
Aside from his ambition, Douglas knew that no southern 
Ultra candidate could win a single electoral vote north of the 
Border, unless on the Pacific coast. He knew too that no 
out-and-out Doughface could carry enough doubtful northern 
states to be elected. He knew too, that with a southern Ultra 
or northern Doughface as Democratic candidate, a Black 
Republican would probably be elected president. This would 
lead to the immediate secession of the majority of the Cotton 
states. 

On several occasions Douglas urged his followers to find 
a substitute for him, and they canvassed the situation. Before 
the Charleston breakup and before the Ultra bolt in Balti- 
more, the Democratic Moderates sought another man. But 
there was none other whose choice would not insure Lincoln’s 
victory. By the most practical of practical tests, the Little 
Giant had to be the candidate. 

Had Douglas confronted Lincoln in a clear-cut race, 
without other candidates, there can be little doubt but that 
Douglas would have won. As it was, and with four candi- 
dates in the field, a fact which made his success quite impos- 
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sible, he received within five per cent of Lincoln's vote in the 
northwestern states. Had Bell been out, had the Ultras not 
put Breckinridge in the race to insure Democratic disaster, 
it seems highly probable Douglas and not Lincoln would have 
entered the White House on March 4, 1861. 

Had he done so, there would have been no secession then. 
The current excuse for secession was that it was a defensive 
measure the section must take because its rights and interests 
were put in peril by the election of a Black Republican, the 
author of the House Divided doctrine. Had Douglas, rather 
than a Black Republican become president, no such pretext 
would have existed and secession would not then have oc- 
curred. 

Lincoln's election tremendously reduced the chance for 
peace. Probably no division point in the human record is 
more difficult to determine than that at which an event moves 
across the threshold of choice to the area of certainty. While 
I am quite convinced that prior to the disruption of the Demo- 
cratic party in 1860, civil war was not inevitable, yet I am 
almost equally persuaded that, with Lincoln’s election, the 
final variables had been put into the scales along with the 
constants; that the event had then been conceived and was 
about to be born. Such were the imponderables of party 
constraints and sectional emotions that Lincoln's election re- 
duced the chance for maintaining the Union in peace to a 
very minor fraction. 

And yet, until the Secessionists fired on Fort Sumter, 
there was always some minor chance that war might be 
averted. Douglas realized that remaining chance was much 
smaller, but so greatly did he cherish peace that he did 
not give up the fight until the guns began to sound. His first 
effort was to convince the South that Lincoln's election af- 
forded no just cause for withdrawal; that if the South would 
stay in, Lincoln would be quite impotent to work injury. 

Conservative hopes all over the country began to center 
on Douglas of Illinois and Crittenden of Kentucky; these 
men were expected to evolve another great compromise, a 
new formula to still the South’s apprehensions without im- 
plementing the northern extremists with the material for a 
moral crusade. As soon as Douglas reached Washington 
early in December, he fell to work on the task. It was but 
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natural that his formula should be popular sovereignty put 
into a constitutional enactment. But Douglas made it no 
point of pride; he was quite willing to adopt any other device 
which would accomplish the purpose, and was as unreserved- 
ly in favor of Senator Crittenden’s plan as he was his own. 

Rhodes thinks the Crittenden compromise would have 
satisfied the cotton states. Both Toombs and Davis were 
willing to accept it. But again we have a manifestation of 
the blighting effect of partisanship. The Republicans had 
won the election, and their mouths were watering for the 
fruits of victory. Their chief mechanicians feared compro- 
mise, because it would be the first step toward the loss of 
power by their party. They were for saving the Union; but 
if saving it peacefully would kill their party, they preferred 
to save it by force of arms. Accordingly, the main body of 
their office-hoping leaders beset their Senators and Congress- 
men, in Washington, to reject compromise. These were not 
reluctant. Appeals were made to the President-elect, at 
Springfield, but Lincoln announced himself “‘inflexible.’’ This 
closed the last door for peace. 

Douglas could not believe that the door was closed. He 
negotiated with Seward, and thought the latter was about to 
turn to compromise and peace. By this and Crittenden’s 
efforts, the border Union men were nerved and encouraged, 
so that North Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky and 
Missouri refused to secede with the cotton states. The two 
Senators encouraged Virginia's peace convention. The 
whole situation seemed too unnecessary, so tragic, that they 
explored every alternative, no matter how impossible. 

Perhaps the most interesting of these is one which I 
found in Greensboro when I was digging up Douglas ma- 
terial. It was a long draft, or memorandum, undated, but from 
internal evidence I would put it in late February. The first 
half is written in Adéle Douglas’ hand, and the second in his 
own characteristically vigorous and force-filled chirography. 
It was clutching at straws, and yet centered on the essence 
of nationality—economic union. Differentiating between 
shadow and substance, between symbol and fact, he would 
recognize ‘‘the independence of the Confederate States on 
the fundamental condition of a Union for commercial pur- 
poses, between them and the United States, indissoluble 
except on common consent.” 
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Douglas’ plan involved uniform economic regulation for 
the two republics and machinery for their enforcement. All 
laws and regulations concerning trade, commerce and navi- 
gation, tariff duties, patents and copyrights should be “‘uni- 
form and common to both republics’; and there should be 
absolute freedom of navigation, trade and transport. 

As an organ of enforcement, he proposed a council of one 
member from each state of the two republics, to be so classi- 
fied that one-seventh would be replaced each year. This 
council was to pass its laws, ordinances and decrees only 
with “the concurrence of a majority of the councilors present 
from each Republic.” It would have a president and other 
officers and was to be economically supreme. 

Perhaps the most important provision, however, was “‘that 
the Allied Republic guarantee the integrity of the territorial 
limits of each other against invasion and external violence.” 
But the boundaries of each republic must be distinctly defined 
at the beginning, and must ‘never be changed without the 
consent of both.” 

Douglas never projected this plan beyond his own private 
circle. ‘to the historian, its chief value is that it affords fur- 
ther example of Douglas’ emphasis on economic factors, and 
of the lengths to which he thought of going to maintain peace. 

But even after Lincoln’s inauguration, Douglas would not 
cease his efforts. The Senator applauded the new President's 
inaugural; its statement of the permanence of union was 
something for northern Democrats to lean upon—its state- 
ment that the new administration would not force the test 
gave him hope for a cooling-off period; it should enable the 
border to be made secure, when there came a final break. 

And so Douglas told the Senate that the inaugural was a 
message of peace, not war. Borderers kept writing him to 
give them time and the revolutionists could be routed. While 
Lincoln was being torn between war and peace, Douglas 
powerfully seconded the advocates of conciliation. Further- 
more, for about a month Lincoln's policies were shaped along 
this axis. Sumter’s evacuation was a large possibility until 
the mischance of Lincoln's orders about reinforcing Pickens. 
Had Pickens been held, an emblem of asserted national right, 
Sumter’s evacuation would not have greatly mattered. But 
the blunder at Pickens forced Lincoln’s hand. So long as 
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Lincoln maintained pacific possibilities, Douglas was very 
much his Senate spokesman; and as ‘Public Weg was it 
Amos Kendall?—noted in his diary, was far closer to the 
President's plans and purposes than were the radical Repub- 
lican Senators. 

After Sumter, there was naught else to it. The Union 
could not be peacefully preserved, so now Douglas gave his 
every energy to preserving it by war. We are not concerned 
with these last three months, for in them Douglas helped beat 
plowshares into swords and bayonets. But we might, in con- 
clusion, attend the judgment, twenty years after the Little 
Giant died, of a great southerner. With it I shall conclude. 

In 1881, Alexander H. Stephens, of Georgia, erstwhile 
vice president of the Confederacy, told a friend that the Civil 
War was a tragic error. At the time of its birth pangs, 
Stephens had “stood by and believed in the living Douglas, 
and as time advanced, he had grown firmer in the opinion 
that Douglas was right. If the extremists of the South had not 
prevented, Douglas would have prevailed; the Civil War 
would not have occurred and the Union would have been 
preserved. Douglas’ true place in history ... is that of the 
foremost patriot and statesman of his time.” 


Pardon Seekers and Brokers: A Sequel 
of Appomattox 


By J. T. Dorris 


Fourteen classes of Confederates were excepted from 
President Johnson’s amnesty proclamation of May 29, 1865." 
Consequently, the many thousands of persons remaining un- 
pardoned found themselves in a most uncertain and uncom- 
fortable condition. Not only were they denied all political 
rights at a time when such privileges were greatly desired, but 
they were also without assurance that any civil rights would 
be allowed them. In fact, if the punitive measures of Congress 
were enforced, confiscation of property, imprisonment, and 
even death might be inflicted as punishment for participation 
in the ‘‘rebellion.”” 

The disfranchised and proscribed southerner, therefore, 
was anxious to have his privileges restored. Until this was 
done, he could neither acquire nor transfer property, he was 
also denied copyrights and patents, and he found it difficult 
to secure employment and otherwise engage in business. He 
even hesitated to marry until his disabilities were removed. It 
was to be expected, therefore, that he would seek executive 
clemency as soon as he comprehended his situation and ap- 
preciated the improvement in it which would result from se- 
curing a pardon. The desire to participate in the program of 
restoration was, of course, an impelling motive behind the 
applicant’s petition. 

After the application for pardon had been approved by 
the governor of the state in which the applicant lived, the 
petition was sent to the Attorney General at Washington 
who recommended that the pardon be granted if he thought 
the petitioner worthy. The next step was taken by the Presi- 

*J. D. Richardson (ed.), A Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the Pres- 
idents, 1789-1897 (New York, 1897), VI, 310-312. 

? United States Statutes at Large, XII, 590-592. 

® The New York Herald, Nov. 26, 1865, states that the first West Point man to 
be pardoned was a certain Major Echols, who desired a patent on something which 


the government wanted to use. The authorities at Washington appeared anxious for 
Echols’ services as an inventor, and advised executive clemency. 
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dent who issued a warrant for a pardon which was filled out 
and signed by the Secretary of State. After the President 
signed the document, it was returned to the governor from 
eho the petition came, who forwarded it to the petitioner. 
This, in general, was the procedure which was expected to be 
followed, but it was not always adhered to. 

Soon after the President's amnesty policy became known, 
many of those in the excepted classes began filing their peti- 
tions for pardon. A perusal of these applications reveals a 
variety of interesting explanations for aiding the Confederacy 
or for performing acts which placed the writers beyond the 
scope of the President’s proclamation of amnesty. The fol- 
lowing summaries express the general character of the peti- 
tions of the rank and file of applicants.* 

A man writing from Macon, Georgia, stated that he was 
a citizen of New York when the war began, but had gone to 
Georgia to look after some property for his wife. His son 
would have gone on this errand if he had not feared conscrip- 
tion into the southern service. He said that he had remained 
in the South during the war and had rendered the Union what 
service he could by protesting against the maltreatment of 
prisoners in Andersonville prison and by other minor acts. He 
stated that he was worth twenty thousand dollars, which 
placed him in the President's thirteenth exception.° 

A young man wrote that he had left his law studies in 
Greencastle, Indiana, during one of Morgan's raids and, after 
four attempts, the last via Canada, had succeeded in entering 
the Confederate service, where he remained until the end of 
the war. Having been born and reared in Kentucky, he said 
that he naturally sympathized with his childhood home. “I 
considered her,’ he continued, ‘‘one of the rebellious states 
when the Confederate forces pitched their tents upon her blue 
grass pastures.’ An uncle wrote Attorney General Joseph 

‘See the writer's article on ‘“‘Pardoning the Leaders of the Confederacy,” Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Review, XV (1928-1929), 3-21. 

*There are some fourteen or fifteen thousand of these special applications for 
pardon in the custody of the war department at Washington. With these petitions 
are filed the applicants’ oaths of allegiance to the United States and often the numer- 
ous recommendations by friends who desired to have the requests for pardon granted. 
The petitions are arranged alphabetically and classified according to the states in 
which the applicants lived. It appears advisable not to publish the names of the ap- 
plicants for special pardon. These amnesty papers will be referred to in this article 


as Archives, War Department. The states from which the applicants wrote will also 
be given. 
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Speed, however, that his nephew’s “inexperience, error of his 
education and influences of bad example’’ were responsible 
for his act.° 

One Indiana applicant had served twenty-two months in 
the Union army as major and lieutenant colonel of volunteers. 
He had resigned his commission on account of ill-health and 
later became affiliated with the ‘Sons of Liberty’’ of his home 
state. He met with that order twice, but on learning that its 
real purpose was not entirely political, he severed his relations 
with the organization and testified against other members 
who were prosecuted for treason. He did not believe that he 
came under any of the excepted classes, yet he desired a 
pardon as protection from prosecution by those against whom 
he had testified for their activities as members of the “Sons of 
Liberty.’ 

A North Carolinian, worth twenty thousand dollars, find~ 
ing that his opposition to secession was of no avail, had ‘“‘re- 
luctantly and with bleeding heart’’ consented ‘‘to go with the 
other delegates in voting for the ordinance of secession.’* An~ 
other citizen of this state left his home in New Bern, with 
General Burnsides’ permission, to go to Raleigh to look after 
banking interests. The Confederates forbade his return and 
during his absence his property in New Bern was appropri- 
ated by Federal authorities. His failure to return home placed 
him in the class which the President excepted for passing be~ 
yond the Federal lines to aid the Confederates. The man, 
therefore, declared his loyalty to the Union and sought par~ 
don and the return of his property.® 

A Florida planter on the St. John’s river who had been 
educated at West Point, had accepted a position as captain 
and quartermaster in the southern service after he had been 
molested and driven from his home by Union soldiers. He 
had always been loyal to the United States, he declared, and 
had accepted slavery as the only satisfactory solution of the 
Negro problem in the South. He assured the President of 


* Archives, War Department, Indiana. Information that a brother of the applicant 
had fought valiantly for the Union throughout the war was apparently expected to 
gain the favor of the authorities. 

"Ibid, This petition was filed in July, 1865, but the pardon was not granted until 
April, 1866. Johnson excepted those worth $20,000 or more from his amnesty. 

* Ibid., North Carolina. 


° [bid 
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his right attitude toward the Federal government and his 
pardon was granted without delay.” 

From Arkansas a man wrote that he had voted against 
secession and later had fled with his family within the south- 
ern lines from Union scouting parties and Confederate gueril- 
las, both of whom had sought to molest him. His act placed 
him in the President's tenth exception. Another citizen of 
Arkansas and opponent of secession stated that he had voted 
for John Bell and had ‘‘advocated Union sentiments until he 
was compelled to desist . . . on account of personal safety 
and mob violence.” Then to avoid military service in the 
South he accepted a position as cotton purchasing agent. He 
had been worth twenty thousand dollars, but he stated at the 
time of his application that he was worth far less. The 
United States District Attorney recommended his pardon, 
but General E. W. Gant, a Confederate officer whom Lincoln 
had pardoned, advised delay. Gant stated that he believed 
the agent had concealed a quantity of cotton from his “plun- 
derings’’ of southern planters.” 

One petitioner from Alabama “hardly” knew “in what 
way be had participated in the late Rebellion unless the pass- 
ing of Confederate currency may be considered as partici- 
pag therein.” He had not even “voted in the elections,” 

ut he had been forced to do military service “‘in the provost 
guard as a member of the fire department in the city.“ A 
hopeful condition was revealed in another application from 
this state. The writer stated that at the close of the war he 
had considered his property worth considerably less than 
twenty thousand dollars; but subsequently it had risen in 
value. Notes regarded as no good had been paid; so he had 
concluded to apply for pardon. His only offense, he thought, 
lay in paying taxes and helping the destitute.* 

A resident of Mobile wrote the President that he had 
owned one-fifth of an estate in Alabama at the beginning of 
the war, the rest of which had belonged to relatives in New 

“ Ibid., Florida. 

" Ibid., Arkansas. The petition was filed August 31 and granted October 29, 1865. 


2 Ibid. The petition for pardon was granted June 27, 1865, two weeks after the 


date of application. 
87bid., Alabama. Governor Lewis E. Parsons recommended the pardon on Sep- 


tember 22, 1865, but it was not granted until April, 1866. 
* Ibid. 
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York. He stated that he had remained in the South in order 
to keep the Confederacy from taking possession of this 
property. When it appeared that he was about to be con- 
scripted, he applied for and received a subordinate appoint- 
ment in England under the Confederacy. This position he 
had held without pay for more than a year. He took the oath 
of allegiance to the United States and applied for pardon 
while still in England.* 

Among the very few women who applied for pardon was 
a widow in Perry county, Alabama, who stated in her peti- 
tion that her only offense consisted in sympathizing with the 
Confederacy. Being a woman of means she had fed families 
of southern soldiers gratuitously and had also lodged and fed 
Confederate soldiers without charge. An applicant from 
northern Alabama stated that he did everything in his power 
to defeat the ordinance of secession and that he never was at 
heart a secessionist. He said that there had been all along a 
strong sentiment for the Union in his part of the state. He 
had accepted a position as tax collector to protect and aid 
Union sympathizers in his community. He also stated that 
he had signed bonds for Union men indicted in his state.” 
His application was made on June 8, and his pardon was 
granted on June 17, 1865. 

An Alabama planter, who was also a physician, added 
interest to his petition by stating that he was a ‘grandson of 
Abram Alexander, who was chairman of the meeting in Char- 
lotte, N. C., which declared independence on 20 May, 1775.” 
He said that the only public speech he had ever delivered was 
against secession.” Another petitioner in Alabama by the 
same name wrote that he was devoted to the Union in 1861, 
but went with the secessionists, believing his act for the best 
interests of his state. He had thought that the conflict would 
be short, and he now regarded ‘‘the issue involved in the late 
war as settled.’ Furthermore, he felt that his only offense 


*%Ibid., Alabama. Being worth $20,000, the applicant came within the thirteenth 
exception. He was pardoned in July, 1865. 
** Ibid. She came within the thirteenth exception, i. e., the twenty-thousand-dollar 


it Ibid. Subsequently as a member of the state legislature he had always voted 
with | the “conservative Union party.’ 
*8 Ibid. He complained that the Federal general, Benjamin H. Grierson, had car- 
ried away by violence some $6,000 in property from his plantation. 
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had been in securing a postmastership under the Confederate 
government for his son.”’. 

An applicant from California wrote that he was a native 
of Texas, who, as a student in the University of Virginia in 
1861, had been imprisoned in Richmond for expressing Union 
sentiments. After being released, he visited his parents in 
California, where he enlisted in the Confederate service in 
1862 and served the remainder of the war. He said that he 
had always been opposed to secession, but his southern in- 
terests induced him to embrace the Confederate cause.” The 
applicant was pardoned the day his petition was filed —Au- 
gust 15, 1865. 

The engineer on the famous Confederate cruiser, Alabama, 
begged ‘‘clemency and pardon for the wrong” he had done. 
He said that he hoped in the future to be able to erase ‘‘the 
Black Stains now recorded against” him. He assured the 
President that, if the country should ever need his services, 
he could be depended on to serve her. He closed his petition 
by stating that he had been the ‘‘misguided tool and dupe of 
others’ who were then at liberty. Captain Winslow, who 
had captured the ship, recommended the engineer highly, 
saying that he was ‘‘the only officer of the Alabama” whom 
he “would feel warranted” in recommending for pardon.” 

A California lawyer, who bore the significant given name 
of Calhoun, stated in his application that, though he was not 
a southerner by birth, he had been educated “‘in the strictest 
school of State rights, and . . . had for years been an ardent 
advocate of its doctrines." He had not realized that he was 
adding to his offense by leaving California to aid the Con- 
federacy. He had considered himself ‘‘in the situation of a 
prisoner of war,’ bound by his duty to escape, if possible, 
and return to his service. ‘I did not consider myself a North- 
ern man,” he continued. ‘‘My residence in California did not 
make me feel myself one. The population of that state was 
anomalous; a very large element was from the South. Al- 
though no one wanted slavery there, yet the southern senti- 
ment dominated the public mind of the state from 1849 until 

* Ibid. His pardon was granted in twelve days. 

* Ibid., California. 


™ Tbid., New Jersey. His petition was filed August 16 and his pardon granted 
November 7, 1865. 
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the division of the Democratic party in 1860.” Like the Eng- 
lish in India, he felt his heart beat for the scenes of his youth. 
He added a significant statement, illustrative of the condition 
of those in the excepted classes, by saying, “I have not yet 
located myself. I have thought it hardly of use to do so, while 
under the displeasure of the government.” 

A citizen of Delaware wrote that he had been arrested in 
Baltimore in 1863 for “expressing disloyal sentiments,” sent 
into the Confederate lines and ‘forbidden to return during 
the war under penalty of death.”” Soon after this episode he 
enlisted in the southern service, where he remained until the 
end of the conflict.” 

A feeble old man of four score and two years, writing 
from his native Virginia, stated that he had always been 
against secession. His three sons, however, had been con-~ 
scripted, and he had furnished one with a horse and another 
with some articles of clothing. He came under the President's 
thirteenth exception, he said, since he was worth twenty 
thousand dollars. He took the amnesty oath on October 30 
and was pardoned on November 6, 1865. Evidently he died 
before his pardon was delivered, for it remains filed away 
with his petition among the Amnesty Papers of the Old Do- 
minion.”* 

The authors of these petitions in many instances came to 
Washington to push their cases—postmasters, cotton agents, 
tax receivers, prize commissioners, enrolling officers, con- 
gressmen, generals, graduates of West Point and Annapolis, 
and judges—all on the same mission. The late Professor 
Walter L. Fleming lists some fifty occupations in which 
people were engaged in Alabama during the war, which 
came within the range of the President's fourteen excep- 
tions.”® 

™ Ibid., California. This lawyer, whose pardon was recommended by Governor 
Thomas E. Bramlette, of Kentucky, and General Lovell H. Rousseau, and who had 
been a major on Albert Sidney Johnston's staff, stated that he realized that the end of 
slavery eliminated the cause of the division among the states and that a more perma- 
nent Union would follow the war. It was his opinion that California had always been 
“more of a slave than a free state—certainly a kind of debatable land from which 
many rushed back to each side to aid those with whom they had been raised and who 
had their sympathies.” He made his first application on November 25, 1865, but he 
was not pardoned until December, 1866. 

* Ibid., Delaware. 

* Tbid., Virginia. 

*See his Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama (New York, 1905), 357. 
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It appears that not a great number of petitions had been 
granted as early as the middle of August, 1865. When the 
matter was discussed in a cabinet meeting on the eleventh of 
that month, “The President . . . said that few pardons had 
been granted notwithstanding the clamor that was raised. 
No one who had been educated at public expense ... , no 
officer of the Army or Navy, no member of Congress who had 
left his seat, no member of the Rebel government who had 
deserted and gone into the service, had been pardoned, nor 
did he propose to pardon anyone of that class.” 

The above statement shows that Johnson had not yet de- 
parted very far from his earlier position in respect to punish-. 
ing the leaders of the Confederacy, many of whom were still 
in prison or exile. But the month of August saw much activity, 
which indicated that pardons were likely to be granted in 
large numbers very soon. Another desk was placed in the 
Attorney General's office and M. F. Pleasants was appointed 
pardon clerk.”’ It was this official’s duty to examine the peti- 
tions and arrange them for the Attorney General's consider- 
ation. 

By September, pardons began to be granted rather freely, 
causing much displeasure to those who believed that retribu- 
tion should be required of the persons in Johnson’s fourteen 
excepted classes. The press kept the public informed of the 
increasing leniency of the President. By this time the mass of 
applications was such that considering and granting pardons 
became, so it appeared, the chief business of the President 
and his departments of state and justice. 

The newspapers during this busy period announced that 
pardons were being granted daily by scores and hundreds. 
There appeared in the New York press statements like the 
following: “The notorious Albert Pike of Arkansas, now 
residing in Canada, has applied for pardon. Two hundred 

* Diary of Gideon Welles (New York, 1911), II, 358. 

* A close observer of all that was going on in Washington in connection with 
the granting of pardons stated: “To obviate this difficulty [delay in granting par- 
dona) the President appointed as an agent for this purpose, a man reported to have 
been a rebel colonel. It was advertised throughout the South that such an agent had 
been appointed, and consequently those desiring pardons were requested to forward 
their applications to said agent. In pursuance of this notice, applications came for- 
ward in great numbers.” General L. C. Baker, History of the United States Secret 


Service (Philadelphia, 1869), 691. Baker was Chief of the National Detective Police 
during the war. 
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of the Masonic Fraternity endorse him.”** ‘Between 300 and 
400 applications for pardon were received to-day.” “There 
were several hundred pardon seekers thronging the Presi- 
dent's mansion to-day. The city is filled with those of the 
twenty thousand dollar stamp and daily arrivaJs are greatly 
in excess of the departures.’ “Hotels are unusually crowded 
to-day with Southern patriots yearning for forgiveness. 
Among the more demonstrative is McMullen, a late Con- 
gressman.’ “The scene at the President’s reception to-day 
was most remarkable. The anteroom was crowded with Sen- 
ators and Representatives of the late rebel Congress, seeking 
interviews with the President and beseeching that their par- 
dons might be hurried up.’*? This was in July, however, and 
before Johnson began to pardon the leaders of the Confed- 
eracy. Just one month later the Herald stated that some of 
the pardon seekers acted ‘as if they had an indisputable right 
to die pardon . . . and are correspondingly importunate. 
This retards rather than facilitates their object; for the Presi- 
dent continues to act in such a manner as to assure them that 
pardon is a deed of clemency and not of right.” 

Some other items in the Tribune ran thus: “One hundred 
and ninety pardons, mostly Virginians and North Carolini- 
ans, were granted to-day on recommendations of the Gov- 
ernors of their respective states.’"* “About ninety pardons 
were granted today and two hundred applications received 
at the Attorney General's office.’’** The newspapers, appar- 
ently, were not always correct in their numbers, sometimes 
exceeding the facts in the case. The Tribune appears more 
extravagant in its statements than the Herald. The former 
estimated, on September 5, 1865, that fifty thousand petitions 
were on file, and on March 10, 1866, it further estimated that 
from twenty-five to thirty thousand petitions had already been 
granted. These numbers are entirely too large, as only a 
few over thirteen thousand five hundred pardons were actu- 
ally granted and the number of applications on file appears 
to be not more than fifteen thousand. 

*™New York Tribune, Aug. 30, 1865. 

* Ibid., Sept. 11, 1865. 

” Ibid., Aug. 29, 1865. 

" Tbid., Sept. 18, 1865. 

* New York Herald, July 21, 1865. 

" Ibid., Aug. 21, 1865 


* New York Tribune, July 6, 1865. 
* Ibid., Aug. 3, 1865. 
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The time demanded of the President and his aids in con- 
sidering petitions and granting pardons was very great. If 
they had had nothing, or little, else to do, it would have been 
different. But for the Chief Executive and a cabinet officer 
or two to give so much attention to such matters was certain 
to arouse adverse criticism, even by those who favored the 
President’s increasing leniency. The New York Herald 
repeatedly stated that the President was unwell due to the 
pressure or business, which was augmented by the ever- 
increasing number of pardon seekers.* It was to be expected, 
therefore, that a solution of the difficulty would be offered. A 
pardon board was soon advocated as the proper agency to 
handle this business.” It was expected that United States 
Senator Henry Wilson would head this bureau, but such an 
organization was never created. 

The New York Tribune manifested its disapproval of a 
pardon board by advocating “‘a simple proclamation setting 
forth that certain Rebels for the good of the country are ex- 
patriated, and all the rest admitted to the rights of citizens.’"™ 
The New York Herald presented two current opinions con- 
cerning the President's pardoning activity. ““One class of 
men feel vindictive,’ it said, “‘and believe no pardons should 
be granted until the people of the rebellious states have at 
least passed through a severe probationary period. The others 
are in favor of pardons, but believe the present labourious 
method of examining cases wholly impracticable. The Presi- 
dent's lifetime would not suffice for a moiety of the work. 
Why, then,” the Herald continued, “does he not submit to 
the irremediable necessities of the case, designate by name or 
by class, the few whom he does not intend to pardon, and 
declare a sweeping amnesty for all the others? To this com- 

lexion it must come at last.”*® But murmurings did not turn 
johiieon from his course. Neither did he establish anything 
like a pardon bureau, nor did he issue another amnesty proc- 
lamation for two years,*° by which time only a small number 
of those in his excepted classes remained unpardoned. 

* New York Herald, June 27, 28, 29, 30, 1865. 

* Tbid., Aug. 25, 1865; New York Tribune, Aug. 18, 1865. 

* New York Tribune, Aug. 23, 1865. 

* New York Herald, Sept. 13, 1865. 

“Johnson's second proclamation of amnesty was issued Sept. 7, 1867. Richard- 


son, Messages and Papers of the Presidents, VI, 549. Some 200 persons still remained 
unpardoned. 
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Mention should be made of a class of participants in the 
pardoning business who were denominated pardon brokers 
and attorneys. It was presumed, of course, that such a matter 
as obtaining a pardon from the President should in no wise 
be tinctured with anything that savored of irregularity or 
undue influence. One must remember, however, that the need 
of a pardon was often so urgent and the congestion of peti- 
tions so great, that an applicant was certain to become anxious 
and impatent over the fate of his case. It was only natural 
that such a person should welcome the assistance of any 
agency that could secure his pardon quickly. 

Many persons accepted aid in their respective states in 
getting thee petitions through the local authorities to Wash- 
ington;* but at the Capital there was greater need, it seemed, 
for assistance. The reasons, then, are quite obvious for the 
appearance of pardon attorneys. Their presence at the time 
was truly American; the exigencies of the day produced them, 
and their assistance was welcomed by any one whose pardon 
they were instrumental in securing. The New York Tribune 
gave the following account of the activities of these agencies 
during the busiest pardoning season:” “If we look over the 
Southern papers we find advertisements about these ‘agencies 
for procuring special pardons.’ One especially sets forth that 
Wright and Gibson, in Georgia, ‘have secured the services of 
able and influential gentlemen at Milledgeville and Washing- 
ton.’ At Milledgeville“ Gov. Johnson's friends are to be fixed 
and at Washington President Johnson is to be approached 
by ‘able and influential gentlemen.’ Who these gentlemen are 
we are not told, but Wright and Gibson have confidence in 
them for they say, ‘our facilities for securing a speedy deci- 
sion in all cases presented by us are such as to offer induce- 
ments to parties interested to make their applications through 
us.’ ’’ The editor then mentioned an “attorney at Augusta’ 
who announced that he was giving “ ‘his personal attention 
to the business.’ ” 

The pardon brokerage business existed and functioned to 
a considerable degree wherever there were many pardon 
seekers. It appears that one hundred and fifty dollars was the 

“An examination of the amnesty papers shows that many applicants received 
assistance in preparing their petitions. 


New York Tribune, Sept. 8, 1865. 
* The capital of Georgia at that time. 
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usual fee charged by these agents.“ The New York Herald 
gives an instance in which five hundred dollars was paid for 
such service. It relates that a certain citizen of Richmond, 
Virginia, knowing that his warrant had been forwarded to 
the Executive, became overanxious when he learned that his 
paper remained in the President's office with hundreds of 
others waiting for his signature. Finally he offered a pardon 
attorney five hundred dollars to procure it from the President. 
This agent, who was a man of prominence, asked Johnson at 
one of his receptions to sign his friend’s pardon. The Presi- 
dent did so promptly, not knowing, of course, about the 
money consideration in the matter or that an agent had 
solicited the pardon. It is readily understood how subordi- 
nates in the department of justice and the White House could 
easily bring an applicant's pardon to the attention of the 
Attorney General or the President at the solicitation of some 
outside agency. Except for such action many petitions and 
warrants would have remained a much longer time without 
attention. 

President Johnson and his immediate assistants took note 
of the activities of pardon agents in Washington and else- 
where, and endeavored to discourage the business. The par- 
don clerk, M. F. Pleasants, wrote to Governor Francis H. 
Pierpont, of Virginia, on August 27, 1865, stating that the 
Attorney General had authorized him to say “that the only 
influence possible to be exerted in the matter of pardons by 
the agents, or attorneys, whoever they may be, is to delay 
the petition. All cases coming under the thirteenth exception 
and all petty civil officers having your recommendation, need 
nothing further. They are approved by the Attorney General 
as a matter of course. The President declares that any inti- 
mation that money can assist a petition is a gross insult of his 
whole office from himself to his humblest messenger.’’* Nev~- 
ertheless, the business continued. 

The activities of certain women operating as pardon 
brokers in Washington caused much unfavorable comment. 
The press at times was pointed in its criticism of these ‘Lady 
Lobbyists at the White House.’ In contrasting Lincoln's and 

“ New York Herald, July 21, 1865. 

* Ibid.; also New York Tribune, Aug. 19, 1865. 


“New York Herald, Sept. 2, 1865. 
“ See illustration, or cartoon, in Harper's Weekly, X, 673 (Oct. 27, 1866). 
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Johnson's susceptibilities to the influence of female petition- 
ers, one organ stated that Lincoln's “‘courtesy and chivalry 
did not prevent the plain expression of his disgust for the 
character and pertinacity of such women as have earned in 
this day so enviable a notoriety as ‘pardon brokers.’ This 
magazine, after commenting on the few “noble and devoted 
women, . . . who always had free access to Mr. Lincoln” 
on deeds of charity and mercy, stated that, ‘It may be that 
the many anecdotes in circulation of the manner in which lady 
applicants were thus received stimulated the professional 
sisterhood to their apparently extensive and successful assault 
upon the susceptibilities of Mr. Lincoln's successor.’ 

The most notorious pardon brokerage case grew out of 
the activities of Mrs. L. L. Cobb, who boasted of her ease in 
gaining access to President Johnson and her skill in obtaining 
pardons.*® Among those who felt that the pardon brokerage 
business should be discouraged and that the President should 
be given conclusive evidence of its baneful influence was the 
Chief of the National Protective Police, General L. C. Ba- 
ker. This man had become famous, if not notorious, during 
the war for his activity, especially in the District of Columbia 
and its vicinity, in apprehending and causing the punishment 
of persons opposing the administration at Wechingtan: Ba- 
ker suspected Mrs. Cobb of irregularity in obtaining pardons 
and resorted to strategy to catch her. He intended to use the 
evidence thus obtained to influence the President to refuse 
this woman any further admission to the White House. 

Baker’s plan worked well.” His assistant in the ruse ap- 
proached Mrs. Cobb and obtained her written promise to 
deliver his own pardon the next day. He also took her receipt 
for two marked fifty-dollar bills which he gave her as a re- 
tainer's fee. Mrs. Cobb failed to have the pardon the next 
day and gave as her excuse the President's illness, Seward’s 
absence from the city, and the absence of a friend in the 
treasury department. The second day, however, she delivered 


“’ Mrs. Cobb and a few other women engaged in this business were considered by 
some persons as having questionable characters. 

°° Supra, n. 27. Baker had a conspicuous part in the capture of Lincoln's assassin 
and in the disposition of his body. 

* Baker gives more than one hundred pages to this Cobb pardon episode in his 
History of the United States Secret Service. His reports on the case to the President 
are in the Johnson Papers, LXXXI, LXXXIV, Library of Congress. 
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the pardon duly signed by the President and gave a receipt 
for four more marked fifty-dollar bills, the remainder of the 
contract price for the pardon. Immediately after this trans- 
action Baker appeared and demanded of the woman the four 
bills, which he obtained after she and her husband had ac- 
companied him to his office, where they were detained until 
Baker persuaded them to give up the money. 

Mrs. Cobb, before leaving General Baker, denounced his 
action and stated that she would have him indicted for false 
imprisonment. Furthermore, she said that she would explain 
the whole matter to the President and have him discharged. 
She also gave him some inside information on plans to do 
away with the detective bureau, and declared her right to 
engage in the legitimate business of obtaining pardons.” 
Baker went at once to the President, with whom he had a 
very exciting interview. According to the Police Chief, John- 
son was both puzzled and angry. The pardon had his signa- 
ture, yet it had not been recorded before delivery, as was the 
custom. Baker, of course, made clear his purpose in entrap- 

ing Mrs. Cobb. The upshot of the interview was that the 
resident requested that it be continued on the following 
evening. 

When Baker arrived at the Executive office at the ap- 
pointed time he found Johnson in a very ill-humor. He had 
investigated Mrs. Cobb’s record, declared her to be “ ‘a re- 
spectable, virtuous lady,’ "’ and informed his visitor that he 
‘had no right to interfere with her occupation.’ '’ Mean- 
while, Mrs. Cobb had been very active, and two days after 
her experience with the Police Chief, she had secured that 
gentleman's indictment by the grand jury on four different 
counts. The charges were false imprisonment (Mr. and Mrs. 
Cobb), robbery, and extortion.” 

In a third interview the President told Baker that it was 
impossible for him to “know the character of the females visit- 
ing his house.’’ He stated that Mrs. Cobb and a certain Mrs. 
Washington had been to see him frequently; but “if he could 
be convinced that the character of these women was bad, he 

™ Baker, History of the United States Secret Service, 593-596. Baker had had 
dealings with Mrs. Cobb and her husband prior to this episode and had suspected 


their integrity. Ibid., 589-592. 
 Ibid., 596-599. 
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certainly would not tolerate their presence at the Executive 
mansion a moment. ™ He asked the general to submit a report 
of his investigation on which he could base some order direct- 
ing his subordinates to exclude bad characters from the White 
House. 

On the following day Baker submitted the desired re- 
port,” which apparently did not cause the President to dis- 
courage Mrs. Cobb’s visits. When the Police Chief learned 
that she continued her calls at the White House, he placed a 
detective at the main entrance to prevent her admittance. But 
the woman was not to be frustrated in her work and entered 
the house through the “‘kitchen.’** She reported her treatment 
to the President, who summoned Baker and lectured him 
roundly for his interference with matters not pertaining to 
his business. The general thereupon resigned his commission 
and prepared his defense in the impending trial. 

Baker’s work during the war had been done so thoroughly 
that he was very unpopular in the District, and public senti- 
ment was against him during the trial.*’ In his account of the 
case, he stated that there was constant communication be- 
tween the White House and the prosecution, indicating that 
the President desired his conviction.** The jury did convict 
him of false imprisonment, which cost him—fine and costs— 
thirty-six dollars. So ended this famous trial, which grew 
out of the activities of a pardon broker. 

Agents were appointed by a few states to look after their 
applicants’ interests in Washington. It appears that at least 
one of them, Dr. R. S. Powell, of North Carolina, on being 
relieved of his duties, remained at the Capital to engage in 

™ According to Baker, Mrs. Washington was an indiscreet widow of an enemy 
of the government. The Chief stated that she occasionally entertained in her home 
certain officials of the government, thereby affording her better opportunity to obtain 
pardons for her clients. On a certain evening when she entertained a member of the 
cabinet, the President's private secretary and other distinguished guests, one of Baker's 
detectives “was unceremoniously enjoined to leave,” when Mrs. Washington learned 
of his presence. A short time before the party the widow had promised to get a 
pardon for one of the Chief's agents and had accepted $100 as a retainer’s fee. 
Knowledge of the Cobb episode appeared responsible for her displeasure on finding 
a rae among her guests. Baker, History of the United States Secret Service, 
598-606. 

*® Johnson Papers, LXXXI, contains the original report. 

% Baker, History of the United States Secret Service, 603. 

™ Ibid., 607-608, 684-685. Attempts had been made to bring about Baker’s down- 
fall and to discredit his bureau’s work during the war, but Lincoln and Stanton had 


stood by him, 
3 Tbid., 684. 
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the business on his own account. His experience, of course, 
was a considerable asset, and many petitioners preferred him 
to his successor, who was also inclined to seek his aid.” After 
all, the paramount object was to obtain the pardons as quickly 
as possible, so it made no particular difference who did the 
work. 

The total number of special pardons granted was only a 
few in excess of thirteen thousand five hundred.” More than 
half of these came under the thirteenth exception, i. e., the 
twenty-thousand-dollar class. A report rendered in May, 
1866,” lists the names of 7197 persons thus excepted who 
had already been pardoned, and there are 707 others re- 
ported whose petitions had not yet been approved. In many 
states the number of special pardons issued to persons in the 
thirteenth exception exceeded that of all others. Such appears 
to have been the case in Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala~ 
bama, Georgia, North Carolina, and Virginia. 

A report for March, 1867, shows that most of those par- 
doned in Maryland were persons who had left a loyal state 
to aid the Confederacy. This also appears to be the case in 
Kentucky and Missouri, which was due, of course, to the 
border position of these states. Missouri and Tennessee each 
received forty per cent or more of their pardons for indict- 
ments for treason. The largest percentage in Arkansas re- 
sulted from violations of the oath of allegiance to the United 
States taken during the war. Alabama and South Carolina 
had the largest number of brigadier generals, the report show- 
ing eleven and ten respectively. 

As has been stated, the policy of the government was to 
grant pardons gratuitously; but the Attorney General's office 
apparently allowed others to make money out of the business. 
General Baker says in his History of the United States 

%*B. S. Hendrick to Jonathan Worth, May 2, 1866, Jonathan Worth Papers, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. : 

Duplicates of these pardons are bound in twenty-five volumes called Pardon 
Records, which are in the custody of the department of state at Washington. 

* House Ex. Docs., No. 99, 39 Cong., 1 Sess. This report gives the number of 
special pardons to persons of this class by states as follows: Virginia, 2070; Ala- 
bama, 1361; Georgia, 1228; Mississippi, 765; South Carolina, 638; North Carolina, 
482; Texas, 269; Louisiana, 142; Tennessee, 93; Arkansas, 41; West Virginia, 
39; Florida, 22; Kentucky, 11; and Missouri, 10. An examination of two reports 
rendered a year later slightly increases these numbers. Texas exceeds 300 and 


Louisiana 200. Ibid., Nos. 31, 116, 39 Cong., 2 Sess. 
® House Ex. Docs., No. 116, 39 Cong., 2 Sess. 
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Secret Service,” that agents received pardons from the de- 
partment of justice and sent them to the persons pardoned 
through the Adams Express Company, ‘‘with instructions to 
collect on delivery, one hundred dollars.’’ The books of that 
company, he also states, “show that over thirteen thousand 
pardons were procured by this agent and forwarded through 
the express.’ If one hundred dollars were collected on each, 
as Baker implies, the Adams people handled more than 
$1,300,000 of pardon money!” This apparently went to the 
‘brokers,’ or agents, who obtained the pardons, the com- 
pany, of course, receiving fees for delivery. 

But Baker's estimate of the magnitude of business which 
the express company did in delivering pardons is surely too 
large, for many of them were evidently delivered by other 
means. Furthermore, it is extremely doubtful that the fees 
were always collected on delivery, since a great number were 
distributed from governors’ offices.** Nevertheless, there were 
objectionable features involved in obtaining these special par- 
dons, whose delivery restored both civil and political privi- 
leges to the recipients, stopped or prevented confiscation pro- 
ceedings against their property, and, until Congress inter- 
fered, obliterated any offense against the government caused 
by their support of the Confederacy. 

® Published in 1869. Supra, n. 27. 

“Baker, History of the United States Secret Service, 693. 

* The general gives a list of 29 persons, with their addresses, the dates the 
pardons were sent, and the fees chasgedo210) in each case—taken from a page of 
the express company’s books. /bid. The company’s records appear not to be extant 
and the writer was unable to verify Baker's statements. 


number of pardons remain uncalled for among the executive papers at Jack~- 
son, Mississippi. 


Cotton and Wheat In Anglo-American 
Trade and Politics, 1846-1852" 


By Tuomas P. Martin 


By 1846 the cotton of the South and the wheat of the 
North and West had come to be symbolic of certain great 
interests in those sections which during the second and third 
quarters of the nineteenth century played important and at 
times decisive parts in Anglo-American relations. Cotton, 
for example, was to many people both at home and abroad 
chiefly the product of slave labor in the southern states; while 
wheat and agricultural produce in general in the North and 
West was the product of free labor. Slave grown cotton 
from the southern states had also a certain stigma attached to 
it, in the minds of many people, because it had long enjoyed 
comparatively free access to the British market, where it held 
a commanding position; while “free grown” agricultural prod- 
uce, especially wheat, had been excluded from those markets 
to what was believed to be an injurious degree by the corn 
laws, which were not repealed until 1846 and not finally 
disposed of until 1849. Other interests might be mentioned. 
Therefore, it should be understood that the writer may not 
limit himself strictly to cotton and wheat in this discussion. 

With respect to supplies of raw cotton for her great man-~- 
ufacturing districts, Great Britain was definitely and vitally 
dependent upon the United States, and had been so since 
about 1823’ when John Gladstone, the father of William E. 
Gladstone, began to warn George Canning, the member of 
Parliament for Liverpool, that the situation was dangerous. 
When Canning was succeeded in the Liverpool seat by 
William Huskisson, Gladstone and an associate, William 
Myers, reiterated the warning and from time to time pressed 
it upon Huskisson’s attention.* As representatives of the 

*This article covers part of the ground of a larger work still in preparation. It is 
hoped that the sophisticated reader will not mind the liberal references which are given 
to other articles by the writer within the field of that work. 

mas P. Martin, ‘‘Some International Aspects of the Anti-Slavery Movement, 


* Tho 
1818-1823," in Journal of Economic and Business History, I (1928-1929), 141-143. 
* See their correspondence in the William Huskisson Papers, British Museum. 
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British merchant-shipping interest in the East India trade, 
they desired the protection of East India cotton against the 
overwhelming competition of the American staple and seized 
upon the enactment of the American “Tariff of Abomina- 
tions’ (1828) as an occasion to urge a retaliation in the duties 
on raw cotton produced in foreign countries.‘ 

For reasons which need not concern us here, Huskisson, 
who no longer held a responsible position in the Government, 
rose in the House of Commons, July 18, 1828, and delivered 
an unusual speech in which he plainly intimated that Great 
Britain might, in consequence of the American tariff, find 
supplies of raw cotton as well as markets for her manufac- 
tured goods elsewhere. A year later he declared that his 
purpose had been “‘to alarm the Southern States,” where 
nullification of the tariff laws was already threatened.* Be 
that as it may, there were other effects than that which Hus- 
kisson professed to have desired. American protectionist 
editors seized upon Huskisson’s speech, which was widely 
circulated in the American press, as an evidence of inherent 
British hostility and as an additional reason for maintaining 
a tariff to keep British manufactured goods out of the country. 
The American people, they declared, were fully aware of the 
high degree of British dependency upon them for raw cotton 
supplies and “expect her [Great Britain] to be a very quiet 
friend of ours for the next three or four centuries.”* Such 
observations naturally produced reverberations in the British 
press, newspapers and periodicals; and the net result was 
thorough and effective advertisement to the people of both 
countries of a situation which has continued to be important 
in the history of Anglo-American relations, not merely in the 

‘ Ibid., XXII, ff, 255-260. 

* Huskisson to Backhouse, June 15, 1829, American Historical Review, VU 
(1901-1902), 517-518. 

* The Baltimore Gazette, quoted in Niles’ Register, Sept. 6, 1828. The news of 
Huskisson’s speech of July 18 reached New York, August 28, 1828, and was within 
three weeks published in nearly every important newspaper in the United States, espe-~ 
cially along the Atlantic seaboard and in the South. An article of like tenor, in 
Bell's Weekly Messenger (London), Juy 27, 1828, was also widely quoted. Many of 
the American newspapers made no editorial comment, but the Southern Patriot 
(Charleston, S. C.) gave editorial emphasis to Huskisson’s arguments, while the 
City Gazette (same place), Sept. 15, declared: “This celebrated speech is the boldest 
experiment upon the credulity and fears of the American people ever attempted .... 
He thought to frighten us .... Now either she is or she is not able to do without our 


Cotton and Rice .... Our course is plain. Raise less Cotton, buy less supplies, and 
by protecting our own manufactures prepare a home market.” 
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diplomacy of the War for Southern Independence (1861- 
1865) but from the 1820s to the present time.’ 

How far southern politicians and statesmen acted after 
1828 on the knowledge that Great Britain was seriously and 
even vitally dependent upon their constituents for supplies of 
raw cotton remains in large part to be shown. But it seems 
not unlikely that northerners, keenly aware of the potence of 
the weapon in the hands of the southerners and afraid of the 
possible consequences of its use, presumed too much and 
allowed their fears and suspicions to stand in the place of 
realities.” Northern antislavery leaders soon alleged that 
southern slaveholders in control of the government were con- 
ducting the business of the state department, in commercial 
negotiations, in their own interest and grossly neglecting the 
agricultural interests of the free labor sections of the North 
and West.° 

During the 1830s, the British cotton industry, which was 
rapidly expanding and keeping pace with the extension of 
cotton culture in the South, suffered from high prices when- 
ever the American cotton crop fell short of expectations; and 
in 1838-1839 the evil was greatly aggravated when Nicholas 
Biddle and some southern associates—planters, they were 
called—attempted with some success to corner the cotton 
market and to charge exorbitant prices. A great outburst of 
feeling arose in cotton trade and financial circles and dis- 
closed a situation not unlike that of 1822, when the East 
Indian traders and their friends, the manufacturers, allied 
themselves with the antislavery movement.” A British India 
Society was organized, June 1, 1839, with George Thompson 
as secretary but with substantial cotton interest support, to 

"See North American Review (Boston), Oct., 1828, and Jan., 1829; Edinburgh 
Review, Dec. 1828, and Oct. 1833; Quarterly Review, Jan, 1829; Vaughan to 
Aberdeen, Oct. 20, 1828, P. O. 5:238: “A conviction prevails throughout the United 
States that the Manufactures of Great Britain cannot be supplied with Cotton, upon 
the same terms, when the quality of the raw material is considered, from any other 
source than the United States.” 

The writer has in preparation additional material (articles and documents) on 
Anglo-American relations, 1823-1833. 

®See C. S. Boucher, In Re That Aggressive Slavocracy,” Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, VIII (1921-1922), 13-79. 


*Thomas P. Martin, “The Upper Mississippi Valley in Anglo-American Anti- 
Slavery and Free Trade Relations: 1837-1842," ibid., XV (1928-1929), 204-220. 


*°Tournal of Economic and Business History, 1, 146-148. 
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romote cotton growing by free labor in India.** By the time 
\enes G. Birney and Henry B. Stanton arrived, a year later, 
to attend the first general antislavery convention, ‘Thompson 
had covered the country; and a large section of British anti- 
slavery public opinion, at least, was prepared to accept Joshua 
Leavitt's suggestion, conveyed by Birney and Stanton and 
later argued at length by John Curtis of Ohio, that the repeal 
of the corn laws would strengthen antislavery in the north- 
central states.” 

In time the cotton crisis of 1839 passed while Great Brit- 
ain weltered through various adverse conditions which pro- 
longed the depression until 1841. Good seasons and the 
westward extension of cotton culture in the United States 
through the South into Texas restored abundant supplies at 
low prices and made possible another expansion of the British 
cotton industry through the erection of many new mills in 
the north of England. The trade promptly forgot Biddle’s 
speculation and the precariousness of its position with refer- 
ence to an adequate supply of raw cotton in the event of short 
crops in America and became indifferent to the work of the 
British India Society. Thompson's flaming speeches, in so far 
as they were noticed at all, were dismissed simply as so much 
antislavery twaddle. 

By 1846 the day of reckoning was at hand. The cotton 
cloth markets, especially those in India, had become “‘satu-~ 
rated” with goods poured in at declining prices. Two consec- 
utive short crops in the United States, those of 1845 and 
1846, had produced first an exhaustion of surplus stocks of 
raw cotton on hand and next a sudden realization in the 
autumn of 1846 that the speculative rise in prices, evident in 
September, would continue to the point of stopping purchases 
for consumption by the mills.* A corresponding rise in the 
price of cotton cloth was impossible. Orders would cease to 
come in, and manufacturers would refuse to build up stocks 

“Thomas P. Martin, ‘The Influence of Trade (in Cotton and Wheat) on Anglo- 
American Relations, 1829-1846" (unpublished doctoral dissertation, Harvard Univer- 
sity, 41922); The Emancipator (New York), July 4, 1839. 

* Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XV, 213-216. 

*“The stock is now 314,000 bales less than at the corresponding zoe of 1845,” 
from “Monthly Review of the Cotton Trade,” in London Economist, July 6. 

“There has been a steady and improving demand for Surat [East nda cotton], 
aided by some speculative operations, and purchases have been more extensive than 


for some time past.” /bid., Sept. 5, 1846. See, also, the Circular to Bankers (London), 
Oct. 2, 9, 23 (great alarm over the cotton supply), 1846 
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of expensive goods.** By late November, 1846, the situation 
was generally understood, and the question of the British raw 
cotton supply was thrown into politics along with antislavery, 
the latter being used by the cotton interest to promote its own 
selfish ends. 

While the London Economist, a free trade journal about 
three years old which had acquired great authority and stand~ 
ing in the commercial community, initiated the movement in 
the fall of 1846 for the encouragement of cotton growing in 
India, it fell to John Bright, lately associated with Richard 
Cobden as a leader of the Anti-Corn Law League, to cham- 
pion it in Parliament.“ In an eloquent speech, May 6, 1847, 
Bright moved for a select committee to inquire into the prog- 
ress of the cultivation of cotton in India, declaring 


that what potatoes are to Ireland, cotton is to Lancashire; . . . if we 
could conceive the raw material of the cotton manufacture greatly to 
fail, we should see calamities overspread this country to equal if not 
exceed that which has overtaken the population of Ireland... . We 
ought not to forget that the whole of the cotton grown in America is 
produced by slave labor. . . . Whether it comes to an end by peace- 
able means, or otherwise, there will, in all probability, be an inter- 
ruption to the production of cotton; and the calamity which must in 
consequence fall on a part of the American Union, will be felt through- 
out the manufacturing district of this country.’® 


From the Government side the view was expressed that 
there was such a difference between the natives of America 
and of India that even under the most favorable circumstances 
there would not be such a cultivation of cotton in India as to 
make Great Britain proof against the effects of a failure of 
supply from America. But Bright's motion could not be re- 


“London Economist, Oct. 10, 1846. Prices had risen ten per cent. Further rise 
was likely to check consumption. By November 7, 1846, the prices of raw cotton were 
estimated to be thirty to forty per cent higher than they were ‘‘at the corresponding 
period” of 1845. “The value of yarn and manufactured goods has not improved in 
proportion to the rise of the raw material. In many of the manufacturing districts 
short work has been adopted, in order to counteract an over-production, and to remedy 
the present disproportion of prices.” 

*John Bright's long political connection with Manchester began at the end of 
1846. See R. A. J. Walling (ed.), The Diaries of John Bright (New York, 1931), 
89; John Bright to J. B. Smith, Jan. 19, 1847, J. B. Smith Papers, Manchester Free 
Public Library: “I am thinking of moving for a ‘select committee to enquire into the 
obstacles which prevent the growth of Cotton in India,’ & am reading up for it. Can 
you refer me to anything likely to give good information on the subject? I have got 
the pamphlet which Genl. Briggs published in 1839.” 

* Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, Ser. 3, XCII, 476 ff. 
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sisted. The Economist declared (May 8) that the failure of 
the cotton crop in America was a misfortune scarcely second 
to that of the corn crop. Thousands of “operatives’’ were out 
of employment, on account of the high price of cotton, “at a 
moment when their labour, or, in other words, its produce, is 
most required to pay for the food they consume.” The select 
committee Bright desired was appointed, and along with it 
another to inquire into the causes of the commercial distress. 

The investigations and the published reports of the parlia- 
mentary committees mentioned above were full of interest to 
southerners like J. D. B. DeBow, who exploited the material 
in his Review (August, 1848), while another short crop of 
cotton in the southern states (the last of three successive 
years) carried the cotton crisis of Great Britain over into the 
fall of 1849,*" 

An unusually large and productive cotton crop in the 
southern states in 1849 gave relief from the protracted dearth 
and high prices; consumers’ markets presented a good de- 
mand; bresd was again plentiful and cheap; and the business 
depression was lifted as unemployed thousands of people went 
back to work. But the British cotton trade had learned a les- 
son;* and many petitions were sent to Parliament in 1850 re- 
questing that measures be taken to promote the cultivation of 
cotton in India. The British East India Company stood op- 
posed to the movement, which was hardly less than an indict- 
ment of that company’s policy over many years; and John 
Bright served notice at once that, when the company should 
come to seek a renewal of its charter, which would expire on 
April 30, 1854, there would be an accounting. What was 
wanted from India was cotton; and it was cotton that the 
East India Company had failed to supply in satisfactory 
qualities and quantities. 

The grain crop failures of 1845 in Europe and in Great 
Britain were but the beginning of a series of calamities to the 
food crops of the Old World, the momentous effects of which 

"Great Britain, Parliamentary Papers, 1847-1848, VIII, IX, passim, especially 
VIII, Pt. II, 238, A. H. Wylie’s testimony: “We are just in this Position, that with 
the Stock we now have, and with our Prospect of Supply, we shall be entirely de- 
pendent upon the United States for even a Sufficiency of Cotton for the ensuing year; 
and if Goods should become in Demand and Trade revive it is possible that we may 
not have the Cotton to meet the Demand, and in that a deficient Supply of Cotton 


would oe the Business to be done.” 
See the London Economist, Dec. 1, 1849. 
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can hardly be set forth satisfactorily in a single approach or 
within the limits of a single article. Cheap bread in particular 
as well as cheap food in general was a factor in British indus- 
trial and social life somewhat analogous to cheap raw cotton 
and rather more of social than industrial significance. In the 
United States, the matter of foreign markets for surplus agri- 
cultural produce, especially breadstuffs, assumed a new im- 
portance in the late thirties, because of the rapidly increasing 
production of the Northwest. Therefore, it will be convenient 
and helpful to review the period of recovery following the 
panic of 1837 with special reference to the significance of the 
Anglo-American wheat trade, or more broadly, the trade in 
agricultural produce.” 

In Great Britain there were some indications of approach- 
ing recovery in the late fall of 1841, after Sir Robert Peel and 
the Conservatives took charge of the Government and in-~ 
augurated what was then described as a pacific foreign policy 
in the place of the Palmerston regime. In the United States, 
according to the recent studies of business historians and 
historical statisticians, stock prices began to rise in February, 
1843, and after a brief hesitation in 1844, followed a fairly 
steady upward course until a high point was reached in 
December, 1852, which point proved to be the “‘peak’’ for 
railroad stock prices before the outbreak of the War for 
Southern Independence in 1861 interrupted peacetime devel- 
opments.” Whatever the significance of this movement, cer- 
tain contemporary conditions in the world food situation 
might be kept in mind. 

First, the recurring failures of the agricultural resources 
of Great Britain to produce adequate food supplies regularly 
one year with another were disconcerting and caused British 

* Some reference to this subject has been made in Thomas P. Martin, ‘The 
Upper Mississippi Valley in Anglo-Amerjcan Anti-Slavery and Free Trade Relations: 
1837-1842,” loc. cit, and in his ‘Free Trade and the Oregon Question, 1842-1846," in 
Facts and Factors in Economic History, Articles by former Students of Edwin Francis 
Gay (Cambridge, Mass., 1932), 470491. 

» Arthur H. Cole and Edwin Frickey, “The Course of Stock Prices, 1825-66,” 
Review of Economic Statistics, Aug., 1928, pp. 34-35. See, also, in connection with 
the present study, Cole, “Cyclical and Sectional Variations in the Sale of Public 
Lands, 1816-60," ibid., Jan., 1927; ‘‘Wholesale Commodity Prices in the United States, 
1843-62,” ibid., Feb., 1929; “The New York Money Market of 1843-62,” ibid., Nov., 
1929; Fayette Baldwin Shaw, The Economic Development of Joliet, Illinois, 1830-1870 
(doctoral dissertation, Harvard University, 1933, privately printed, 1934); and F. L. 


Paxson, “The Agricultural Surplus: A Problem in History,” Agricultural History, 
VI (1932), 51-68. 
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leaders to look abroad for the most desirable as well as the 
most reliable sources. The new “surplus area’’ of agricultural 
production in the American West was being advanced, par- 
ticularly by antislavery men anxious to bring about the “‘occu- 
pation” of that section by free labor, as a most promising 
candidate to fill the British need. The reduction of the sliding 
scale of the British corn laws in 1842 seemed an indication 
and a promise that barriers to the admission of free labor 

roduce to profitable British markets would soon be removed. 

he subsequent and to some degree a consequent demand 
for American agricultural produce, especially provisions, 
seemed to demonstrate conclusively to some in great need 
and of a sanguine temperament that the total repeal of the 
British corn laws would be their panacea; for, as they saw it, 
the new foreign demand actually drew off enough of the 
surplus to cause a moderate rise in prices.” Such consider- 
ations may have played a part in the speculative rise of stock 
prices, which began in February, 1843, as indeed they did 
in the political antislavery circles of the day, when leaders 
suggested certain types of co-operation between the comple- 
mentary sections of interests of Great Britian and the United 
States.” 

The failures of the agricultural resources of Great Britain, 
mentioned above, had indeed made such an impression on 
the public mind that both Peel and Graham, premier and 
home secretary of the Government, realized that the reduction 
of the sliding scale of the corn laws in 1842 was but a step 
in the direction of total repeal.” But the spirit of the pro- 
tectionists was still so strong and vigorous that nothing short 
of a great national catastrophe could overcome it or break 

The case was well stated in the Weekly Herald and Philanthropist (Cincinnati), 
Aug. 13, 1845: “The farmers of the West every few years are brought to a stand in 
their agriculture, owing to their surplus production, in consequence of a straightened 
market, falling below the point of fair remuneration. At this moment they are filled 
with apprehensions of loss from the low price of wheat, which they fear will go on 
falling .... No stock-raiser now is afraid of glutting the market; our lard oil manufac- 
turers are always hopeful. They can count on a certain, and an increasing market. 
Great Britain has opened its ports, to our beef and lard oils. Let her corn laws be 
repealed, and the certainty of a market for all the wheat that could be raised would 
stimulate incalculably the production of our farmers.” But other nations must not 
Saag nee British manufactures from their markets and thus lessen British demands 
“'s See the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XV, 204-220. 


“See Charles Stuart Parker, Life and Letters of Sir James Graham (London, 
1907), I, 310-316; and A. A. W. Ramsay, Sir Robert Peel (London, 1928), 228-230, 
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it.* Graham watched threatening skies, studied crop reports 
every summer, and was ready to advise his chief when the 
first threatening signs of bad harvest, prospective food short- 
age, and consequent crisis appeared.” Peel, of course, thought 
long and deeply how to meet that crisis when it should arrive. 

The blow fell in 1845, when bad harvests prevailed over 
all western Europe as well as the British Isles; and a potato 
blight equally widespread combined with the bad harvest to 
create a situation which both Graham and Peel recognized 
as one calling for the total repeal of the corn laws. This is 
not the place to tell of the political struggle in Great Britain 
which eventuated in that repeal; but it should be noted that 
contemporaneously the new Democratic administration in 
the United States strove for a reduction of the Whig tariff 
of 1842 and eventually enacted (July 30) the Walker 

revenue tariff of 1846. Contemporaneously, also, the Ore- 
gon question, which had threatened war between the two 
countries, was settled.” 

The American farmers were therefore placed in a very 
favorable position. As soon as news of the food crisis in 
Great Britain arrived in American ports, prices of agricul- 
tural produce of all kinds began to rise; and in the end it was 
estimated that the produce of 1845 brought to those farmers 
an increase of income amounting to about $170,000,000.” 
This ‘‘streak of luck,” in addition to the better times arising 
from the moderate increase in the general price level of 1843 
and 1844, served to cancel many of their most pressing obli- 
gations and to prepare them for future prosperity; or, for 

* British proctectionist hostility to any suggestion that American wheat might 
enter the British market in considerable quantities, notwithstanding its invasions of 
that market in the past, is well illustrated in a review of the American press, particu- 
larly of the Democratic Review (New York), May, 1843, in the Foreign and Colonial 
Quarterly Review (London), July, 1843. 

* Graham to Peel, July 24, 1842, Peel Papers, British Museum, enclosing a letter 
by Henry Burgess, editor of the Circular fo Bankers (London): “His early views 
regarding the probable yield of an approaching Harvest are seldom erroneous. ... This 
blessed weather is indeed a mercy of Providence: yet the safety of a Nation is 
unstable, when it depends on sunshine and passing clouds.” 

Graham to Peel, Aug. 15, 1845, ibid.: “I know not that the state of affairs is 


exactly sound when Ministers are driven to study the Barometer with so much 
anxiety.” 

* See Facts and Factors in Economic History, 470-491; Frederick Merk, ‘The 
British Corn Crisis of 1845-46 and the Oregon Treaty,” Agricultural History, VUI 
(1934), 95-123. Some of Professor Merk’s conclusions are so markedly different from 
what I exhibit here that further references will be made to his article below. 

™ Hunt’s Merchants Magazine (New York), July, 1846, pp. 86-91. 
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adversity, if the predictions of the Whigs, that foreign de- 
mand was temporary and deceptive, had come true.” 

Unhappily for themselves, the American Whigs were, 
especially in 1845 and 1846, arguing against fate. In reality 
a new era had dawned in the agricultural history of the 
western world. In the British Isles and in western Europe, 
the normal condition was coming to be scarcity instead of 
plenty in the supply of home grown food; while in the Ameri- 
can West the reverse was the rule; and there rose, in spite of 
the food production of Baltic and Black Sea countries, a more 
or less constant foreign demand for American agricultural 
produce.” 

The food situation in Great Britain at the end of the 
harvest of 1846 was soon seen to be much worse than it had 
been twelve months earlier. The harvest was not only very 
bad, the potato rot was worse, in western Europe as well as 
the British Isles; and there were no reserves of food supplies 
left over from the last year. Again it seemed that relief must 
come chiefly from America—not that America was expected 
to pai ae all the food required, but enough to preventa ruinous 
rise of prices. Apparently there was no Taken apprehension 
or fear of an approaching crisis, for farmers and country 
dealers and millers throughout both the British Isles and 
western Europe freely disposed of their stocks at the unusually 
good prices prevailing during the autumn and winter of 1846- 
1847, and the consumption of food in the great industrial 
centers and on public works and railroad construction went 
on as usual.” 

In the United States, the Democratic low-tariff press, to 
the great chagrin of the Whig high-tariff press, hailed the 

*“Prentice” [Thomas P. Kettell], in the Washington Union, Dec. 18, 1846: “The 
leading federal papers are anxious to make light of the English demand for food as a 
temporary matter, ascribing it altogether to the short harvest. ... The report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury regards the demand as permanent, and the New York 
Courier attacked the report on that ground.” 

*It has been suggested that there was some British reluctance to admit free trade 
in American breadstuffs on the ground that in time they might drive the breadstuffs 
of other countries from the market and thus make Great Britain dependent for food 
as well as for raw cotton on the United States. Perhaps an awareness of the futility 
of protection by an eight shilling fixed duty, sliding scale, or other device as well as 
the exigencies of the time enabled the Government to decide on total repeal of the 
corn laws in 1845-1846. See Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XV, 205-206. 

*’The British press abounded in reports and discussions of the harvest. One 
might read those in the London Times and the London Economist together, as a check 
upon each other, and note Professor Merk’s critical use of them, in the article cited 


above, in Agricultural History, VII, 95-123. See, also, Thomas P. Kettell’s contempo- 
rary articles, signed “Prentice,” in the Washington Union. 
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bad harvest abroad as a godsend, declaring that there prob- 
ably never was a time when a combination of circumstances 
conspired to throw, to such an extent, into the lap of the 
western country the surplus wealth of England and Europe 
in exchange for its produce.“ At the same time, however, the 
American public was cautioned against the alarmist reports 
which had been given out by such papers as the London 
Times, with evil purpose later admitted; and American farm- 
ers characteristically marketed their produce on a limited 
scale during the fall and winter while prices continued to rise, 
doing exactly the reverse of what was meanwhile being done 
in Great Britain and on the Continent. Thus there was held 
in the interior, until after the close of navigation, great quan- 
tities of wheat which could not be shipped to the seaboard 
until spring.” 

Over all western Europe and the British Isles, the stage 
was set for catastrophe. In the spring, to the great astonish~ 
ment of intelligent people everywhere, there began an influx 
of country buyers (instead of sellers) of foodstuffs; for 
country stocks had been exhausted by the overselling of the 
previous autumn, and the rural and country town populations 
were in some cases threatened with starvation. By the middle 
of April, 1847, prices were rising. Ships set out to all possible 
sources, reports from America were scanned for evidences 
of the expected spring shipments, and fresh inquiries were 
made. But spring was unusually late, the northern waterways 
were still locked with ice, and the Atlantic seaboard was bare. 
Indeed, the price of bread in New York had risen so much 
that charitable organizations and the poor were threatened 
likewise with starvation if relief did not soon arrive. When 
these conditions became known in Great Britain, a veritable 
panic, the ‘corn panic’ of 1847, struck with great force and 
affected the Continent as well. Industry curtailed its activities, 
public works were suspended, the Government terminated the 
Irish relief, and unemployment and distress became general. 
The consumption of and demand for food were greatly re- 
duced; and the prices of breadstuffs naturally fell from great 

* Hunt's ieee Magazine, Nov., 1846, pp. 488-494; and the Washington 
Union, Feb. 6, 1847. 


* See a Nail to Palmerston, No. 35, Mar. 29, 1847, F. O. 5:469; and 
“Prentice” [T. P. Kettell], in the Washington Union, Apr. 3, 1847. 
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speculative heights to more “reasonable” levels—to an aver- 
age price comparable with that of 1846. 

In the United States there was all the excitement imag- 
inable at the extraordinary demand for agricultural produce. 
On the arrival of the Hibernia with British news to May 19, 
1847, the price of flour soared to ten dollars a barrel, in spite 
of the large shipments which were at length coming from the 
interior; but dealers became alarmed and refused for the most 
part to engage in transactions for flour at more than nine 
dollars a barrel.** Incautious speculators lost heavily, of 
course, when the price slumped, as it did abroad, when the first 
paroxysm of demand had passed; but their losses were slight 
loss to the country. At the somewhat lower but still very high 
prices which soon prevailed, the remainder of the produce of 
the American harvest of 1846 changed hands, leaving in the 
pockets of farmers, brokers, dealers, merchants, shippers and 
others in the United States an immense amount of cash repre- 
senting the excess value of exports over imports.” 

Good harvests returned to the British Isles and the Con- 
tinent in 1847; and the prices of agricultural produce declined 


* See the London Economist, Apr. 17 ff. 1847. The issue of Sept. 11, 1847, 
stated that in the latter part of May and in the early part of June opinion prevailed 
generally “that the former estimates which had been formed of the quantity of foreign 
supplies, but especially those of the United States, had been greatly over estimated.” 
This was later found to have been an erroneous opinion, except in so far as the word 
“illimitable” had been used with reference to American supplies. It was a fact that 
“the United States have furnished a much smaller portion than is generally believed.” 
On October 2 next, the Economist admitted, “There is every reason to believe that 
America could again furnish large supplies during the coming year.” 

“Prentice” [Thomas P. Kettell], in the Washington Weekly Union, June 10, 
1847, explained the situation as follows: “The great rise which had taken place in 
breadstuffs at the date of the last advices was owing, to some extent, to the small ship- 
ments that for some weeks had been made from this side; leading to the impression, 
as announced by Lord Ashburton, that American supplies were exhausted; and the 
fact that enormous rates must be paid for the next three months, if food could be got 
at any price, forced itself upon every mind. The effect of the news here has been a 
great advance in prices, a rise in freights, and a decline in exchange. . . . The financial 
revulsion may, by stopping railway expenditure, diminish consumption; and that with 
the opening harvests (late in England) and the large supplies in this country will 
produce a fall of prices.” 

*In reviewing “The Present State and Prospects of the Trade with America,” 
the London Economist, Aug. 21, 1847, pointed out that the losses of speculators and 
factors in the grain and provision trade in America did not affect the prosperity of 
the country. “The growers themselves have all long ago secured the whole advantages 
of the high prices for the whole of their last year's produce. Those prices have told, 
and are telling, in a thousand ways, to add to the prosperity of the country. New 
lands have been and are being cultivated—canals and railroads, which were being 
left unfinished, are now becoming useful; and those which have long been opened, 
have increased in an extraordinary manner in their traffic.” State finances were 
improving. “One cannot but regret that Sydney Smith had not lived to witness this 
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in proportion to the narrowing of the margin between supply 
and demand, but they remained well above the average price 
of 1843-1844 in the United States.” They were only a little 
lower on the average in 1849—still well above the levels of 
1843-1844. And the protectionists in the United States did 
not fail to make the most of their opportunity to repeat the 
old dire predictions that American foodstuffs could not com- 
pete abroad with those of the Black Sea and Baltic regions.” 
But the American “wheat interest,” invigorated by its recent 
experience, since 1842, was not unduly discouraged, and it 
retained its faith in an early return of that foreign demand, 
which though it might be small would be a leaven in the 
current prices of American breadstuffs. In this it was not dis~ 
appointed. Industrial recovery abroad gradually increased the 
consumption of foodstuffs by the people; and in the fall of 


change. He would have died more at ease with himself and with the republic.’ See, 
also, the Democratic Review, Aug., 1847, pp. 173-178. Exports of agricultural prod- 
uce alone had been valued at $100,000,000 ‘‘more than usual.” 

*James Gordon Bennett of the New York Herald visited Great Britain during 
the summer and fall of 1847, and on his return published, Dec. 12 and 13, editorial 
articles reviewing British speculations of the last two years and warning American 
farmers to sell on rising prices and not wait until the British might break the market. 
On January 24, 1848, he published ‘The Replies of the London, Liverpool, and Man- 
chester Newspapers.” 

™ According to Professor Merk, Whig politicians kept the West informed. ‘They 
had an interest in proving that a British market, even open at the back door, was to 
the West unimportant and unattractive. That was the Whig protective tariff argu- 
ment; it was the complement to the home-market argument.” Agricultural History, 
VIII, 111. One notes, however, that the source citations to Professor Merk’s article, 
through the whole of pp. 95-123, are nearly all to material of 1845-1846. He writes 
much of earlier and later years, but leaves the critical reader unsatisfied. 

The Whig tactics of May 20, 1847, may be illustrated by a quotation from the 
Baltimore American, in the National Intelligencer of that date: 

“The extraordinary demand for our flour, wheat, corn, and provisions in Europe, 
which brings such an influx of specie into the country, has occurred just at the time 
when nothing else could have saved us from a most oppressive affliction in respect to 
money affairs. The war with Mexico, drawing specie away from the uses of business 
to be expended in another country, together with the operation of the Subtreasury 
subtracting coin from circulation to remain idle in the vaults of the Treasury, must 
have combined to produce great embarrassment in all the relations of business. 

“When the present crisis shall have passed away and the crops of Europe shall 
have returned to their average yield, the ordeal, postponed for the time being, for our 
endurance, may be expected to come with accumulated severity. If the rickety [sic] 
machinery of the Subtreasury shall then be in force, a general swamping of the 
whole system may be the least of the visitations to be looked for. The current of 
trade, returning to its usual channels, must of course take back to Europe large 
masses of the coin which the present exigency has forced into our coffers; and we 
shall have once more to learn—what ought never to be forgotten—to trust to our 
own resources.” 

J. S. Skinner, “What is Needed to Give to the Farmer and Planter of the United 
States the Markets of England,’ quoted from The Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil 
(i edelpnia): in the Nafional Intelligencer, Sept. 7, 1848, illustrates another line of 
attack. 
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1849 there began a new upturn of prices of agricultural 
produce in the United States which continued, with occasional 
interruptions (as in 1851), until a high peak was reached in 
1855. A sharp decline from this high point followed in 1856; 
but a still higher peak was attained in 1857, on the eve of 
the panic of that year.” 

The experiences of 1847 showed conclusively, if those of 
1845 and 1846 did not, that cheap and rapid transportation 
overland during the winter as well as other seasons was the 
greatest and most pressing need, if the surplus agricultural 
produce of the West was to bring to the country the fullest 
returns obtainable, after the repeal of the British corn laws. 
Northern canals and rivers were useless during the stoppage 
of navigation by ice; and through them rapid transit was 
impossible under any conditions. It was generally under- 
stood, after 1849, that Russia was the chief competitor in 
wheat markets abroad; but her transportation facilities were 
not regarded as equal to those of the United States, her 
methods of agriculture were primitive, and serf labor was 
prevalent. It was confidently hoped, if not believed, in the 


* See Hunt’s Merchants Magazine, June, July, Aug., 1849; contemporary issues of 
the London Times, the National Intelligencer, the ‘ashington Union, and of the 
London Economist, especially the Economist of July 16, 1849, pp. 653 ff. 

Professor Arthur H. Cole, “Wholesale Commodity Prices in the United States, 
1843-62,” loc. cit., is most useful; and from this article Chart 5, “Comparison of 
Agricultural and Industrial Indexes: Monthly, 1843-62,” is with the kind permission of 
the Review of Economic Statistics reproduced as follows: 


COMPARISON OF AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL INDEXES MONTHLY, 1843-62 


Agricultural index 
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* 1843 18s4 1645 1846 1047 1640 1249 1850 1891 so52 1853 1654 1655 1656 1057 1658 1859 ie60 1061 1860 


Professor Merk declares, ‘The European market was unprofitable to the American 
farmer artis when crises such as the Napoleonic Wars, the famine of 1847, or the 
Crimean War lifted grain prices to exceptional heights.’ See Agricultural History, 
VII, 107. 
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United States that internal transportation improvements, im- 
proved methods of agriculture, and the development and use 
of such inventions as the McCormick reaper by the superior, 
pioneer farmer would place American wheat in effective 
competition with Russian at ‘“‘remunerative’’ prices.” 

The transportation specialists of the country, of whom it 
must be considered that there were more than a few by 1845, 
knew that the railroad, thanks to nearly two decades of 
development was ready to meet the need; for the opening 
of the Western Railroad to Albany, New York, connecting 
the eastern terminal of the Erie Canal in 1841 with Boston, 
had already shown that the railroad could compete success~- 
fully with river and coastwise boat service. The rising bread- 
stuff and provision trade of 1843, following the reduction in 
the British corn laws in 1842, had yielded large revenues to 
that railroad; and its increasing business and payments of 
dividends during the succeeding years had attracted the at- 
tention of the whole country.** The movement for the total 
repeal of the British corn laws consequently was interesting; 
and the New Hampshire Gazette pointed directly to the fact 
that “much of the produce which was formerly shipped by 
way of Montreal will now come over the Western road to 
Boston. This stock is now nearly up to par, and the prospect 
is that in a short time it will pay a dividend of more than six 
per cent.’** It was fortunate for men of enterprise and vision 
in the railroad world that the American public was prepared 
to invest, though not perhaps so fortunate always for the 
American public. 

In October, 1846, arrived in Baltimore Louis McLane, 
president of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, re~- 

"See John Alfred Poor, The Trans-Continental Railway (Portland, Maine, 
1869); Edward Atkinson, “The Food Question in America and Europe,’ Century 
Magazine, Dec. 1886, pp. 238-247; and Archer B. Hulbert, Paths of Inland Com- 
merce (New Haven, 1920), 169-172. There is, of course, an immense literature on the 
history of transportation. See, also, Edmund Burke’s Report of the Commissioner of 
Patents for the year 1848, the agricultural portion of which was summarized in Niles’ 
National Register, Nov. 1, 1848, pp. 285 ff. 

“See the American Railway Journal, passim. Eight railroads in New York gave 
through rail connection, such as it was, from Albany to Buffalo; but these were not 
allowed to compete with the Erie Canal until the force of public opinion in favor of 
such competition became irresistible. See Edward Hungerford’s chapters on New 
York railroads, in Alexander C. Flick, History of the State of New York, V. 

“ Quoted in the American Railroad Journal, Sept. 26, 1846. “The average divi- 
dend on all New England railroads, in 1846, was seven per cent.” National Era 
(Washington), Nov. 25, 1847. It is suggested that Professor Merk’s portrayal of the 


loss of “back door trade” through Canada (Agricultural History, VII, 108-111) is 
slightly overdone. 
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turning on the heels of the repeal of the corn laws, from his 
second mission as minister to Great Britain. He had known 
of the precipitate invasion of the British markets by American 
flour, after the bad harvests which began in 1828, and had 
doubtless read the British parliamentary papers of 1833, 
wherein the significance of the rise of wheat growing in the 
Ohio and Mississippi valleys had been discussed. He knew 
of the second invasion following the bad harvests abroad at 
the end of the thirties; and he had been in the thick of the 
exciting developments in Great Britain which resulted in the 
repeal of the corn laws in 1846. Therefore, he lost no oppor- 
tunity to push the extension of the line of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad across the Appalachian mountains to the Ohio 
river.” 

Louis McLane and the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad were 
by no means alone in the railroad field of the West following 
the repeal of the British corn laws; for John Murray Forbes, 
an exceedingly foresighted and sagacious Boston shipowner, 
had not only sent a cargo of wheat and flour to the famishing 
Irish but had bought (with associates) after mature consid- 
eration the Michigan Central Railroad and was proceeding 
to extend it westward from Kalamazoo to Lake Michigan, 
where he would communicate with Chicago by means of 
boats on the lake. Ultimately he built the railroad around 
the south end of Lake Michigan into Chicago. The New 
York and Erie and the Pennsylvania Central railroads like- 
wise pushed westward with all the energy at their command. 
Under the impulse of the “corn panic” of 1847 and all the 
incitement which the people of the West themselves could 
supply, the projection of railway lines westward became a 
veritable race to reach the lakes and the rim of the Ohio valley; 
while within the whole of the valley between the Ohio, the 

* See Thomas P. Martin, “Influence of Trade...on Anglo-American Relations,” 
loc. cit., 36-41; Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XV, 205 ff.; Facts and Factors 
in Economic History, 470-491; the American Railway Journal, Mar. 21, Sept 26, 
1846; and the National Intelligencer, Dec. 12, 1846: “The Baltimore Patriot, which is 
good authority upon matters relating to the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad—Col. Monroe 
being one of the directors—learns that at a meeting of the Board of Directors today, 
the President (Mr. McLane) read an elaborate paper, giving his views at great length 
on the all-engrossing subject of the advancement of this great work to the West. It 
closed with resolutions for a call of the stockholders early in February next, and 
proposing a subscription to the Pittsburg and Connellsville Railroad of $600,000. The 


document and the resolutions were ordered to be printed and will be laid before the 
public in the course of a few days.” 
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lakes, and the Mississippi everything possible was done to 
build connecting lines and feeders. 

It is unnecessary to repeat the familiar story of the rivalries 
of the eastern cities, southern seaboard as well as northern, 
for the trade of the West and of the development of the 
American railway net. It is here intended only to call atten- 
tion to the underlying force—the attraction between comple- 
mentary sections of the Old World and of the New, primarily 
the British food-consuming industrial section, on the one 
hand, with dry goods, hardware, railway iron, etc., to ex- 
change for food and raw materials, and the American agri- 
cultural West, on the other, with a “‘ruinous’’ surplus of food 
(that which the “home markets’ of the protectionists could 
not absorb at fair prices) which could be exchanged for 
much needed manufactured goods and railway material. This 
force, the foundations of which had been decried by interested 
protectionists on both sides of the Atlantic, was not so inter- 
mittent as those who are too much imbued with the protection- 
ist propaganda of the time would tell us in their version of 
history. Thanks to the increasing industrialization of Europe 
and to the westward movement or extension of agricultural 
activities and populations in the United States, it had gathered 
such strength by the end of 1852 that the protectionists in 
both countries had to disband and await some national calam- 
ity, like the outbreak of the War for Southern Independence, 
to renew their efforts.” 

No history of the rise of the great consumers’ market in 
the West has been written; for the attention of historians has 
been too much centered upon the more spectacular excitement 
and speculation in the metropolitan societies of the seaboard, 
where herculean efforts were made to reach that market by 
the digging of canals and the building of railroads. Only a 
brief preliminary sketch of that history can be attempted in 
this section. 

To British manufacturers who had contended long, but 
at length successfully, for the repeal of the corn laws and 
were now seeking to convert the world to “the system’ of 


“See Malcolm Rogers Eiselen, The Rise of Pennsylvania Protectionism (Phila- 
delphia, University of Pennsylvania doctoral dissertation, 1932), 231 ff.: “The tariff 
agitation in Pennsylvania was abruptly stilled after 1851 by the advent of an era of 
unprecedented industrial and agricultural prosperity. For all the great economic inter- 
ests of the state, the period from the beginning of 1852 to the panic of 1857 was one 
of rapid expansion, high prices and abundant profits.” 
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free trade, the quick response of the market for manufactured 
goods in the Wen ranked next in importance to the importa- 
tion of cheap food from that section. American manufacturers 
had already captured the market for coarse goods in the 
South, and for a generation had been making their competition 
felt in the coarse goods markets all over the world where 
slaves and other low-grade workers or populations had to be 
clothed. The comparatively high class, free labor society of 
the agricultural West, it was expected, would take the finer 
goods in the manufacture of which British and Continental 
manufacturers still excelled.“* To railroad men (including 
investors) the expansion of the market for manufactured 
goods in the West was likewise essential; for nothing was so 
abhorrent in their view as the return of strings of “empties”’ 
which ought to be carrying freight. 

But the development of a good consumers’ market in the 
West was a matter of time. The year 1843 found farmers 
everywhere with their lands and livestock heavily mortgaged 
and with their families destitute of many sorely needed articles 
of the commonest kind of merchandise; and the moderate 
proceeds from the two harvests of 1843 and 1844 hardly 
sufficed to clear their bills.” Only the rapidly growing pro- 
vision trade seemed to promise better days; and even in this 
case the provision trade had to find and learn its market 
abroad, to learn that Britishers and their neighbors of northern 
Europe would not eat great hunks of fat meat, that they 
preferred lean meat, and wished to have the joints trimmed 
for the elimination of excess fat. 

Consequently it was not until March, 1845, coincident 
with the inauquration of the pre-New Deal administration 
of James K. Polk (Democrat), that prices of agricultural 
produce and cotton (from the plantations of the South) rose 
to such points as enabled farmers and planters to sell portions 
of their accumulated stocks at a real profit. Their business 
remained, however, on a moderate scale; for most of them 
had memories of occasional good markets for as many as two 
years in succession; and their general disposition was to 
“hold” in the face of advancing prices, until those prices 

“ Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XV, 208 f. 

“See the current reports of the “Dry Goods Trade,” in the New York Herald, 


especially those of Apr. 25, 30, 1843; also, the “Monthly Financial and Commercial 
Article,” in the Democratic Review, especially in the issues of Aug. and Oct., 1843. 
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reached the highest conceivable points. Of the harvest of 
1845, despite the unusually good prices of the autumn of that 
year, it was estimated as late as the following March that 
2,500,000 bushels of wheat alone remained unsold within the 
area tributary to Chicago.** 

Gradually the farmers attained an independent position 
(beyond the stage of necessitous selling), hoarded their sur~ 
plus and their cash, and waited for the new tariff of 1846 to 
go into effect (December 1). Meanwhile, those manufac~ 
turers abroad and the importers at home who had speculated 
too freely on the expectation of a quick response from the 
West, had to swallow their disappointment and exasperation 
and suffer their not inconsiderable losses, including interest 
on duties paid in advance, rents on warehouses, and premiums 
on insurance, all of which tended to increase to prohibitive 
heights and force the auctioning of goods. The agricultural 
population of the country showed no disposition to purchase 

oods on a large scale, until the extremely high prices of the 
‘corn panic’ year of 1847 had been realized and the prices 
of manufactured goods forced on the market had begun to 
tumble.“ 

Late in January, 1848, the auctioneers in the seaboard 
cities found buyers from the South and West in the rooms 
and on the streets to accept their offers. The goods of bank- 
rupt concerns were cleared off first; next, the accumulated 
stocks of old goods. By the first of April, the old stock was 
gone; and the great quantities of new goods at low prices 
arriving in April “attracted the whole country to buy.” The 
buying was very largely for cash. In May, news of the 
French Revolution and of disturbed conditions over Europe 
generally, together with the low prices of agricultural produce, 

“The Chicago Daily Journal, Mar. 10, 1846, from the Rochester American, Apr. 
= ET ese conclusions are drawn chiefly from Thomas P. Kettell’s monthly com- 
mercial and financial articles in the Democratic Review and in Hunt’s Merchants 
Magazine, 1843-1847, but are checked with the reports published contemporaneously 
in the National Intelligencer, Niles’ National Register (to the end of its publication, 
Sept., 1849), and the Loman Economist. No file of the Dry Goods Economist (New 
York, 1846), of dates earlier than Apr., 1852, has been found. See J. E. Body’s letter 
captioned “The American Corn-Shippers of Last Year,” in the London Economist, 
Nov. 6, 1847, p. 1278. Also, Richard Valpy, “The Progress and Direction of British 
Exports and the Influence thereon of Free Trade and Gold,” in the Quarterly Journal 
of the Statistical Society (London), June, 1855, pp. 160-173. He noted the increase 


of exports to the United States, in 1847, before the influence of the newly discovered 
gold fields could have been felt, 
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put a stop to the buying for a time; but the pause was 
momentary. By the end of May, buyers were again in the 
market, purchasing on their own terms until general condi- 
tions at home and abroad improved in such ways as to leave 
the manufacturers in a better relative position. Whether 
American consumers were tempted into overbuying is a ques- 
tion, In the spring of 1849 it was reported that ‘many a 
family scimps its allowance of necessities and shortens its pur- 
chases of comforts, as well as defers its payments, in order 
to swell the stock of some member of it who is about to depart 
for California to find the means of their common fortune.’ 
For some months the market marked time as though in a 
depression of considerable duration; but during the summer 
there came an improvement; and the importation of dry goods 
was resumed on a large scale. Indeed, the demand was 
reported to be such that home manufacturers were enabled to 
raise their prices. 

By May, 1850, the import as well as the domestic dry 
goods trade was distinctly on a boom; and financial writers 
were amusing themselves by offering various explanations. 
The extensions of canals, railroads, and plank roads had 
doubled the country’s capacity in production and consump- 
tion. The return of peace and quiet in Europe had permitted 
the resumption of industrial operations and railroad building 
which in turn had increased the consumption of and demand 
for food. The influx of gold from California “‘into those 
districts which were drained of money for adventures and 
outfits’ had more than restored their original purchasing 
power.” By autumn the dry goods market had reached the 
‘selective’ stage, and purchases ran to better grades and 
styles of goods and to luxuries, especially silk. The fall trade 
began a month earlier than usual. And so the pace continued, 
faster in 1851 than in 1850, until a temporary reaction ensued. 
In 1852 business was resumed; and recovery carried it pros- 

“See the weekly “Review of the Market,” in the New York Journal of Com- 
merce, Jan. 31, 1848, and later; commercial articles in the New York Tribune, the 


Washington Union, the New York Herald, and other newspapers of the time; also, the 
London Economist. The Dry Goods Reporter (New York, 1846) was occasionally 
quoted. 

“See Hunt's Merchants Magazine, May, 1849, pp. 527-534; and the Democratic 
Review, May, 1849, pp. 469-474. Both of these articles were evidently written by the 
same person, supposed to be Thomas P. Kettell. 

° Democratic Review, May, 1850, pp. 465-469. 
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perously along, beyond the limits of this study, to the panic 
year of 1857. 

Therefore, one may say that by 1852 the people of the 
Mississippi valley had established their wheat (and related) 
trade on a sound basis, not only with the East and the South 
but with Great Britain and the Continent, and were receiving 
in return foreign as well as domestic merchandise. Their 
freight was carried on railway lines built in response to the 
needs of that trade; while the telegraph brought instant com- 
munication with the seaboard and other parts of the Union. 
The laying of a trans-Atlantic cable became merely a question 
of time. 

It seems impossible to overestimate the significance of this 
development of the West, after the repeal of the British corn 
laws; it is comparable in some ways to that of the South, after 
the invention of the cotton gin, fifty-three years earlier. The 
railroad building alone revolutionized life in the East, not to 
mention the West; for it made possible country dairying 
(putting an end to the feeding of cows on swill in the city), 
poultry raising, and truck farming on a large scale throughout 
the seaboard states having large urban populations to feed. 
Railroads permitted the continuance of important branches of 
business through the winter and, with the telegraph, helped 
to smooth out extreme seasonal variations and resultant 
violent speculation. In value and volume, the wheat (and 
related) trade of the Mississippi valley came to equal and 
rival the cotton trade of the South;” and in such cities as 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore there arose 
new sets of commission merchants, brokers, bankers, whole- 
salers, and others who catered especially to the needs of the 
West; while the interests of those whose business had hitherto 
been largely confined to the South were in numerous cases 
extended to the West. Capital investment, eastern as well as 
British and European, went into the railroads and lands of 
the West, some of it being shifted from the South where it 
had earlier taken the form of loans to planters for the pur- 
chase of slaves as well as land. Thus southern connections 

* Hunt’s Merchants Magazine, Jan., 1850, pp. 78-83; and the Democratic Review, 
Jan., 1849, pp. 76-82: “The power of cotton over the financial affairs of the Union, 


has, in the last few years rapidly diminished, and breadstuffs will now become the 
governing power.” See, also, “Stability of the Union,” in the Democratic Review, 


Jan., 1850, pp. 1-16. 
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with other sections at home and abroad were not necessarily 
weakened; they rapidly became relatively less important than 
they had formerly been; and the western antislavery ‘“wheat 
interest’ of Joshua Leavitt's dream of less than a score of 
years before was now able to make itself felt in politics in 
such ways as to foreshadow the end of the dominance of the 
cotton and slaveholding interests in the affairs of the nation. 

The developments and the changes in the relative positions 
of the cotton and wheat interests in the affairs of the United 
States, the changes in Great Britain and on the Continent 
which had in part induced developments and changes in 
America, and the shifting tides of world politics naturally 
had their direct and indirect affects on the course of Anglo- 
American diplomatic relations, though these affects may not 
be evident to one whose studies are confined to diplomatic 
correspondence and whose writings perforce are little more 
than the “excellent summaries’ sometimes noted by the re- 
viewers. No detailed exposition of the diplomatic history of 
the period covered by this paper can be attempted here. It will 
be sufficient to review some of the main features of the story 
for the purpose of pointing out certain interesting coincidences 
between it and what has been set forth above. 

The prospect of Palmerston’s return to the foreign office 
in December, 1845, when after Peel's resignation Lord John 
Russell was called upon to form a Government, caused much 
apprehension in both Great Britain and the United States; 
his bellicose record in that office during the last years of the 
Melbourn period (ended in 1841) had not been forgotten, 
and Lord Aberdeen’s conciliatory policy, credited with mak- 
ing possible a revival of trade, had been remembered with 
gratitude. Lord Grey made insuperable objection, some 
thought at the instance of Richard Cobden, free trader and 
leader of the Anti-Corn League.** Whatever the personal 
equations were, it seemed clear that the pacific and victorious 
free trade element in British politics was in no mood to tolerate 


® See Henry Clyde Hubbart, “‘Pro-Southern’ Influences in the Free West, 1840- 
1865,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XX (1933-1934), 45-62. 

See Greville’s Journal, II, 325 ff. Dec. 16, 1845, for the gossip of the time. 

Grey told Greville, Dec. 23, his objections to Palmerston: “He said that he knew 

Palmerston’s appointment would be regarded with the greatest alarm by the great 

interests and the public generally here, and with dismay all over the Continent, and 

that he considered it of vital importance not to begin their difficult task by an 
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the Palmerstonism type of diplomacy, certainly not in relations 
with the United States over the dangerous Oregon question. 
It was much to be preferred that Lord Aberdeen continue 
with Sir Robert Peel along the approved course of appearing 
to offer to the Americans free trade in agricultural produce 
in conjunction with a settlement of the Oregon question on 
the basis of the forty-ninth parallel; and in conjunction, also, 
with the enactment of the Walker “Revenue” bill in the 
United States. These things were done, by the middle of the 
next year, and the political wheel in Great Britain turned, 
bringing in Russell and Palmerston. 

During the strenuous times of bad harvest, potato famine, 
deficient supplies of raw cotton, and “corn panic’ of 1847, 
Palmerston found no occasion for any violent diplomatic col- 
lisions with the United States. Instead, he exercised in hardly 
exceptionable manner good offices during the war between 
the United States and Mexico, refrained from interference in 
the Californias and Texas and disavowed interest in those 
regions when pointed inquiries came from America, assisted 
George Bancroft and Henry Labouchere in bringing the Brit- 
ish navigation laws into accord with the navigation laws of 
the United States, and pressed the rights of free colored 
British citizens in the southern states only so far as to ascertain 
that it was in fact impossible for the United States govern- 
ment to control the people of the South in a matter which 
they considered vital.“ At his suggestion the masters of 
British vessels and others in British possessions in the West 
appointment which all the world would consider so unwise and so dangerous. Having 
thus discharged his mind, he said no more.” 

In the Peel Papers, British Museum, CDI, folio 179, is a note of Dec. 19, 1845, 
marked “Secret,” “What can this be?” 

“Ts it the result of the interview between Lord Grey & Cobden[?]” 

The Washington Union, (ee 19, 1846: “We have no time to cast the horoscope, 
and to calculate the results [from the change in the British Ministry] which may 
befal [sic] our own country. ... The accessibn to power of a whig ministry, particu- 
larly with Lord Palmerston... at the head of the foreign office, can hardly be re- 
garded as an occurrence, in itself, tending to make our present difficulty with England 
easier of adjustment... . 

“Still it cannot be denied that the platform upon which these statesmen now 
come into power is one which should certainly predispose them more than ever to a 
conciliatory attitude towards America. They take office substantially pledged to 
open their ports to our breadstuffs.” 


See Professor Philip M. Hamer’s two excellent articles, ‘Great Britain, 
the United States, and the Negro Seamen Acts, 1822-1848," The Journal of Southern 
History, 1 (1935), 3-28, and “British Consuls and the Negro Seamen Acts, 1850-1860," 
ibid., 138-168. 
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Indies and North America were warned of the consequences 
which free colored persons must expect to suffer on visiting 
the southern states; and he informed the protesting executive 
committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
though he had every reason to suppose they would not be 
satisfied, that nothing further could be done for the present 
to relieve the situation.” Also, he seems to have recognized 
that it was important that cordial relations be maintained with 
the United States until it could be seen whether the Walker 
“Revenue” tariff, so greatly prized by the British free traders, 
was on a secure basis. Secretary Walker's friendly disposition 
toward British trade with Mexico during the American occu- 
pation was appreciated.” 

On the other hand, the British foreign office acted much 
in accordance with the old Castlereagh and Canning policy 
regarding the American littoral from the southernmost bound- 
ary of the United States to Cape Horn and the western 
coasts—to forestall as much as possible the penetration of 
Yankee influence and the development of Yankee control in 
those quarters. The aim was to do this as quietly as might be 
and without unnecessarily arousing American_ sensibilities. 
But Lord Aberdeen’s recent co-operation with Guizot in pro- 
ceedings distinctly reminiscent of the spirit of the old Holy 
Alliance had aroused them; and President Polk, in his first 
annual message to Congress not only reiterated and affirmed 
the Monroe Doctrine but declared “that no future European 
colony or dominion shall, with our consent, be planted or 
established on any part of the North American continent.” 

Polk's feeling and utterance were mild in comparison with 
what was felt and done in New Granada. Until the summer 
of 1846, when Palmerston returned to the foreign office, the 
New Granadans had made unyielding resistance to the efforts 
of the United States to secure a treaty of commercial advan- 
tage, though they had noted with much misgiving the exten- 
sion of British encroachments from the Bay Islands and the 
Mosquito Shore southward toward the Isthmus of Panama. 
When this was followed on the other side by British and 


British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, Minute Book, III, Aug. 11, 1848. 
Palmerston’s letter was “perfectly unsatisfactory.” 

See Pakenham to Palmerston, Nos. 36, 3, Mar. 29, 1847, F. O. 5:469; 
Palmerston to Pakenham, No. 27, Apr. 19, 1847, F. O. 115:95; and the dispatches 
of later date in the same series. 
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Spanish aid to Juan José Flores, who was seeking to re-estab- 
lish himself in Ecuador, the New Granadans lost their cour- 
age. Turning to the United States as the lesser of two evils, 
they yielded on all points with respect to the commercial 
treaty and even added an article (Article XXXV) requiring 
the United States to guarantee “positively and efficaciously 

. the perfect neutrality” of the whole isthmian area from 
its southernmost limits to the Costa Rican border.” 

The mounting alarms and fears of the New Granadans, 
their sudden scamper to the rear of the Yankee camp, and the 
entire willingness of the United States to protect them in the 
sovereignty of their own territory naturally caused a concen~- 
tration of British effort about the termini of the prospective 
route of a Nicaraguan canal—the mouth of the St. John river 
and the Gulf of Fonseca; and in those regions there were 
moves and countermoves, in the course of which the British 
actually resorted to violence, particularly in the bombardment 
of Greytown and the seizure of Tigre Island. Diplomatic 
sparring and the exigencies of the presidential election cam- 
paign of 1848 deferred the final settlement of the issue until 
the new Whig administration felt obliged to undertake it in 
the latter part of 1849. 

There could be no long delay. The gold rush to California 
had intensified American interest in the isthmian routes; and 
Secretary John M. Clayton and President Zachary Taylor 
had to take the initiative and if possible secure creditable 
results before the congressional elections of 1850 should 
come on. For (as the British foreign office well knew, through 
Crampton) the Democrats, now in opposition, were eager to 
seize upon any issue that would divert public attention from 
the “Wilmot Proviso.” The slavery issue threatened to split 
not only the Democratic party but the nation. On the other 
hand, British North American wheat interests were pressing 
persistently and even belligerently (it was feared the annex- 
ationists would make trouble) for a favorable, reciprocal 
trade arrangement with the United States; while American 
Whig protectionists bitterly opposed them and attempted to 
draw the red herring of the New England fishery interest in 

Joseph B. Lockey, ““A Neglected Aspect of Isthmian Diplomacy,” a paper read 


at the Annual Meeting of the American Historical Association, December, 1934, soon 
to appear in the American Historical Review. 
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ee along the British northeastern coasts across the 
trail. 

It is indeed difficult to say which side had the advantage 
in such a welter of conflicting interests as that described 
above. But it is worthy of note that during the years 1849- 
1850, when the crisis in Anglo-American relations over the 
Isthmian issue was reached and inconclusively adjusted, Great 
Britain was under no such pressing need for American raw 
cotton or agricultural produce (or both) as she had been 
during the years 1846-1847. It might be asked whether the 
result would have been different if she had been; but this is 
a question history cannot answer. 

Perhaps the diplomatic was the least important phase of 
Anglo-American relations in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Business recovery in 1848 and 1849 had been ac-~- 
companied by large demands for articles which were the 
produce of slave labor—sugar and cotton; and these in turn 
had stimulated the African slave trade and had stirred anti- 
slavery interests to attempt as never before the abolition of 
slavery itself as the only way of putting an end to the slave 
trade; while the South, taking new courage from the fresh 
evidences of British dependence upon its plantations for sup- 
plies of raw cotton, had developed a sense of nationality 
which was destined to grow until cut short by the failure of 
the War for Southern Independence. It was a singular com~ 
bination of sections and interests in Great Britain and the 
United States which was ultimately to defeat the aim of the 
South. As soon as the Fugitive Slave law was passed, Ameri- 
can abolitionists solicited funds of their British brethren who 
were supported, as has been shown, by the British cotton 
manufacturing interest which desired any way out of its vital 
dependence upon the United States for raw cotton supplies.* 
An aggravation of the slave labor problem of the South, the 
limitation of slave territory, and the abolition of slavery itself, 
—in short, an increase in the cost of cotton growing in the 
South to a point where large quantities of raw cotton could 
with profit be produced in other countries, particularly in 

* See British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, Minute Book, III, passim; and 
Bristol and Clifton Ladies Auxiliary Anti-Slavery Society, Minute Book (Estlin 
Bequest, Dr. Williams's Library, London), passim. These two sources reveal a curious 
situation. The Garrisonians and those who may as well be termed anti-Garrisonians 


in the United States were rival solicitors for British contributions and as such sought 
to discredit each other! 
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British India, might deliver Great Britain from dangerous 
dependence. This was one aim. Another was to bring about 
the abolition of slavery for political and economic reasons 
peculiar to the United States. Still others might be mentioned, 
but further discussion falls outside the limits of this paper. 


Edmund Pendleton Gaines and Frontier 
Problems, 1801-1849 


By James W. SILVER 


When the completed story of the westward moving 
frontier has been written, the achievements of the regular 
army as a peacetime institution and the contributions of many 
individuals who are now buried in comparative obscurity will 
undoubtedly assume more important proportions. This is well 
illustrated in the work of Edmund Pendleton Gaines, a prod- 
uct of frontier environment, in whose career as an army officer 
from 1801 to 1849 most of its problems appeared. A study 
of his life indicates that the attempt to solve these difficulties 
led to the evolution of a definite frontier philosophy devoted 
to the protection and internal development of his section as a 
way toa greater nation. While it is true that General Gaines 
was not one of the primary American figures of the nineteenth 
century, it is equally certain that his services to many of 
the expanding sectors of the country in their early develop- 
ment have not been adequately acknowledged. Particularly 
was he concerned with problems of the southern and south- 
western frontiers. 

Most histories of the United States and a great many 
special studies have mentioned General Gaines but as they 
have not presented his entire career in its proper perspective, 
a distorted view is conveyed. Writers who have treated him 
in one or two isolated episodes have usually seemed oblivious 
to the fact that the lesser incident might not be adequately 
explained except in relation to the whole. For this reason 
Gaines has not only received cursory treatment but has been 
frequently condemned for actions which, when viewed in the 
light of his own experience in its entirety, not only appear 
logical but sometimes deserving of the highest praise. The 
reason for this unsatisfactory handling seems to lie mainly 
in the fact that each writer has discovered Gaines as an im- 
portant though usually secondary character in his own par- 
ticular field of investigation, and has not known or taken 
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the trouble to ascertain the general’s place in the larger pic- 
ture. His career covered such a wide geographical area and 
the events, at least to the casual observer, were so lacking in 
any sort of co-ordination, that it is only reasonable that each 
specialist should be unaware of the life outside his own re- 
stricted field of interest. For example, the scholar who crit- 
icizes Gaines for his interference on the Louisiana border 
during the Texan revolution in 1836 may not know of his 
long experience in handling similar situations on the East 
and West Florida frontiers; the one who condemns him for 
his supposedly inane movement of volunteers in 1845 and 
1846 may not comprehend the significance of the massacre of 
Major Francis Dade’s command or of Gaines’ intimate real- 
ization of the results of lack of preparedness in the War of 
1812; likewise a historian who writes disparagingly of his 
Indian policies in connection with his disputes with Governor 
George M. Troup in 1825, with Black Hawk in 1831, or 
with the Cherokees in 1838, probably does not realize that 
these incidents carried through a larger policy which had 
been thought out during a period of years. 

General Gaines has been neglected, then, because his 
activities were concerned with several widely separated geo- 
graphical areas, with the result that manuscripts and other 
historical materials are also widely scattered. When these 
are assembled it is clear that his career was a logical and 
consistent expression of a philosophy built up from real expe- 
rience on many of the frontiers of the United States. An 
explanation of this manner of thinking, so reasonable to the 
typical westerner, can be more easily attempted after the main 
events of his life on the frontier have been summarized. 

Gaines’ lineage may be traced further back than the an- 
cestor David Gam, who was mortally wounded in saving the 
life of Henry V on the field of Agincourt, and it includes 
prominent lines of Welsh and Northumberland gentry as 
well as such eminent Americans as James Madison and the 
Virginia jurist, Edmund Pendleton.* At the time of his birth 
in Culpeper County, Virginia, on March 20, 1777, his father, 

* Genealogical information from Anne Bozemann Lyon, Mobile, Alabama; Mrs. 


William H. Gaines, Warrenton, Virginia; L. P. Gaines, Gaines Genealogy (Calhoun, 
Ga., 1918); Zella Armstrong, Notable Southern Families (Chattanooga, 1918). 
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James Gaines, was distinguishing himself as the commander 
of a company of militia in the revolution against England.’ 
Shortly after the close of the war the Gaines family moved 
across the state line into Surry county, North Carolina, where 
the father was elected a representative to the state assembly 
and to the Hillsboro convention “for the purpose of deliber- 
ating and determining on the proposed plan of Federal Gov-~- 
ernment.’* The first convention failed either to reject or to 
ratify that instrument,* and by the time for the next meeting, 
James Gaines was deep in the midst of preparations for re- 
moving his increasing family to Sullivan county in East Ten- 
nessee, where Judge Pendleton had bequeathed him some six 
thousand acres.° 

In this newly developed mountainous environment with 
its pitiful offering in the way of conventional instruction, Ed- 
mund learned the lessons essential to the future soldier. 
Ability to swing the axe, to follow the plow, to shoot most 
accurately, and, more important, to lead men, whether in 
surveying lands or in fighting Indians, was to be of far greater 
practical value than mere book learning. Much of his meager 
formal education came from his mother, though a close friend 
of the family imparted the fundamentals of mathematics, so 
essential to the réle of surveyor, and the youth himself became 
an avid reader. Like many another frontiersman who was to 
achieve distinction, Gaines early commenced the study of 
law only to be led into public life by way of the militia com- 
pany. 

At eighteen he was elected to a lieutenancy in a volunteer 
rifle company, and four years later, through the instrumental- 
ity of W. C. C. Claiborne, member of Congress from Ten- 
nessee, he received an appointment as ensign in the Sixth 
Infantry of the United States army.” When the company 
disbanded in 1801, the ensign was transferred to the Fourth 
Infantry under Colonel Thomas Butler,” from whom he re- 

?John Wesley Gaines, “Three Revolutionary Soldiers,’ Nashville Banner, Oct. 
= Walter Clark (ed.), State Records of North Carolina (Goldsboro, N. C., 1895- 
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ceived an assignment to conduct a survey of the Natchez 
Trace preparatory to the opening of a military road from 
Nashville to the “Spanish Country.”* Doubtless because of 
its successful completion Gaines was advanced to first lieu- 
tenant, and until 1804 concerned himself with the surveying 
of Choctaw boundaries. 

The young officer was ordered, in 1804, into a most com- 
plicated situation in Mississippi Territory. Spain had, in 
1795, conceded the thirty-first parallel as the northern bound- 
ary of Florida, but after 1803 had disputed the claim of the 
United States to the Perdido as a part of the Louisiana pur- 
chase.® Practically, it controlled the outlets to the gulf so 
necessary to the Americans of the Tombigbee and Alabama 
regions. Gaines, as military collector of customs and partic- 
ularly as commandant of Fort Stoddert, entered into long and 
complicated negotiations to secure the free navigation of the 
Mobile river, but with almost no tangible results. The fron- 
tiersmen, never satisfied with inaction, clamored for the au- 
thority to use force and threatened to take Mobile, so that 
Gaines’ problem was as much that of restraining his own 
countrymen as of making demands on his southern neighbor. 
The presence of Indians and fugitive slaves and the problem 
of extraditing criminals only intensified the disputes. Gaines 
was considered by the Spanish alternately as the ‘Cock of 
Stoddert” and as a protection from the proposed filibustering 
expeditions of “‘the firebrands of the Bigbee.’’® 

In 1806 Lieutenant Gaines received the appointment of 
postmaster, which included as its main task the problem of 
superintending the construction of post roads in the sparsely 
settled Southwest," as well as the duty of suspending con- 
tractors thought to be involved in the Aaron Burr conspiracy. 
This threat seemed for a time to bring together Spanish and 
American officialdom, already partly relieved of tension by 
concessions on the Mobile and by the neutral ground agree- 
ment of James Wilkinson. When Burr's expedition ended in 
a fiasco and he left Natchez, there appeared almost at once 
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the danger that he would organize the more adventurous in- 
habitants of the Tombigbee area for an attack on Mobile.” 
So it was probably with profound relief that officials of both 
Spain and the United States learned of Burr’s apprehension 
by Gaines, who, still fearful of the popularity of the magnetic 
former vice president, sent him off to Richmond for trial.” 
Because of this and other supposedly arbitrary acts of the 
lieutenant, now promoted captain, the rougher element of the 
region demanded that President Jefferson remove him and 
asserted that if the United States could not secure free navi- 
gation of the Mobile as well as possession of West Florida, 
the citizens of the region would feel called upon to act for 
themselves.* The President upheld Gaines, and not being 
ready for a Spanish war, thought the rest of the program 
inexpedient.* Relations between Fort Stoddert and Mobile 
became more and more strained, 

During the winter of 1808-1809 Captain Gaines was en- 
gaged in mapping the country between the Tennessee river 
and the navigable waters of the Tombigbee, which seemed 
to him the most available highway from East and Middle 
Tennessee to the gulf.** Later he completed other similar sur- 

: ° . % 17 
veys, one of which was broken up by the dissatisfied Creeks. 
When not thus engaged Gaines still had his duties and prob- 
lems. Desertion had become common, the mortality rate at 
Stoddert was appalling, there were troubles between the reds 
and whites to compose and land books to inspect."* He sus- 
pected his superior, General James Wilkinson, of carrying on 
treasonable correspondence with the Spanish.” 

Finding it difficult to meet his financial obligations, Gaines, 
as early as 1808, advised the Secretary of War of his desire 
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to resign from the army, and arrangements were finally made 
by which he might return to the service if war threatened.” 
The captain was looking to a possible collectorship of customs 
at New Orleans or perhaps to a territorial judgeship. 

In the meantime one significant result of the Spanish- 
American controversy appeared in the founding of the extra- 
legal “‘Mobile Society,’ a band of some two hundred, organ- 
ized on the Tombigbee for the purpose of capturing the town 
of Mobile. The activity of Gaines was partly responsible for 
the failure of the plan. He, with officials on both sides, realized 
that it was only a matter of time before all of West Florida 
would fall into the hands of the United States. As it hap- 
pened, on September 26, 1810, the inhabitants of Baton 
Rouge declared themselves independent and established the 
original lone star state of West Florida. This tiny republic 
had a short-lived existence, for President Madison soon pro- 
claimed it a part of the United States; but for a time its emis- 
saries, sent to arouse Americans to an attack on Mobile, 
caused consternation on the Tombigbee.” Again the United 
States civil and military officials, including Gaines, acting in 
conjunction with the Spaniards, prevented serious bloodshed. 
It was a triumph for law and order, and Mobile remained in 
Spanish hands until the War of 1812, when the restrained but 
irrepressible frontier expansion was completed in West 
Florida. 

It is now recognized that perhaps the major factor in 
causing the actual outbreak of war with England in 1812 was 
the desire of the West to expand at the expense of England 
and Spain.” Gaines shared the enthusiasm of his section and 
though he had abandoned the military for a civil career in 
the territorial judiciary,” he returned to the army as a colonel 
to raise a regiment in Knoxville.* During 1813 he served 
conspicuously in the Northwest under William Henry Harri- 
son, and after the defeat of the British at the Thames, was 
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transferred to Wilkinson's ill-fated excursion down the Saint 
Lawrence. The only engagement of any importance occurred 
when the Americans suffered defeat at Crysler’s Farm, but 
in this battle Gaines, as commander of the Twenty-fifth In- 
fantry, rendered valiant service in covering the retreat.” He 
was thoroughly disgusted with the senile, incompetent Amer- 
ican generals whose only energy appeared to be consumed 
in disputations with the war department.” Winter quarters 
at French Mills ended the campaign. 

For several months in the early part of 1814, Gaines, 
now advanced to the rank of brigadier general, commanded 
the important post of Sackett’s Harbor, while Jacob Brown 
made ready for another invasion of Canada by way of the 
Niagara peninsula. Because of lack of co-operation by the 
navy on Lake Ontario the gallant little army was forced to 
fall back towards Niagara Falls. The bloody battles of 
Chippewa and Lundy's Lane left no alternative except a 
further retreat in the direction of Buffalo. In the meantime 
Gaines had been forestalled in several attempts to render aid 
to the American forces, and now, in July, 1814, he was called 
to take command of the army, because of the severe wounding 
of both Brown and Winfield Scott.” 

Before the arrival of General Gaines, the Americans had 
been thrown into old Fort Erie, which had been strengthened 
to meet the attack of a superior force. Weeks of constant 
bombardment and several skirmishes between scouting parties 
prepared the ground for a general assault by the British 
early in the morning of August 15.* A terrific fight on three 
sides of the fortifications ended in disaster for the attacking 
army, which received over nine hundred casualties compared 
to eighty-four for the Americans.” Strong reinforcements 
from Canada kept the British from a precipitate retreat, while 
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Gaines did not consider himself strong enough for an ad- 
vance. Several days later, while the general busied himself 
making out official reports, an exploding enemy shell came 
through the roof of his quarters, wounding him so severely 
that he was forced to retire from the command.” The heroic 
defense of Fort Erie was appropriately recognized by Con-~- 
gress and several of the states. 

After developing plans for the defense of the East while 
recovering from his wounds, Gaines was dispatched to aid 
Andrew Jackson at New Orleans, but arrived too late to par- 
ticipate in the famous victory.** He presided over the court- 
martial of Louis Louaillier, handing down an acquittal, much 
to the disgust of Jackson.” At the end of the war Gaines was 
given the task of disbanding the army as well as securing 
public property at the various forts on the southern frontier.” 
A reorganization of the military establishment of the United 
States determined that he was to serve under Jackson as one 
of the two brigadier generals in the South. 

During most of the years from 1815 to 1821 General 
Gaines was the commanding officer on the Florida frontier, 
and here he relived many of his previous experiences of the 
Mississippi Territory days. He was now in a far more re~ 
sponsible position, but he faced the same problems in more 
intensified form. 

For a time the general was engaged as a commissioner in 
marking out the boundaries according to the treaty of Fort 
Jackson, by which the Creeks had been forced to give up a 
great part of their best lands in the Southeast. The Indians, 
many of whom had fought on the side of the United States, 
so deeply resented this treaty that the seeds were sown for 
an almost irrepressible conflict between the red men and the 
white.** To aid and abet the feeling of hostility and hatred, 
there had remained in Florida after the war several English- 
men” interested in inciting the savages to deeds of violence. 
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Though many Indians refused to recognize the validity of the 
Fort Jackson treaty, thousands of white squatters rushed into 
the ceded lands, immeasurably complicating an already tense 
situation, and a strong party of Creek “Red Sticks’ seemed 
to be preparing for war. Gaines was able to continue his 
survey only by means of a large display of force, and ener- 
getic measures became necessary to keep hostility from flam- 
ing into actual fighting. Although he refused to sanction 
illegal acquisition of land by squatters, the general held the 
opinion that an eventual defeat in battle would be the only 
cure for the enmity of the Indians.*° When it became evident 
that the Spaniards could do nothing about a fort which had 
been left by the English on the Apalachicola for the Indians 
but subsequently manned by runaway slaves, and which had 
become such a menace to southern planters, Gaines ordered 
its demolition. This was accomplished in August, 1816,*" 
with such awful effect that the frontier remained quiet for 
months. It temporarily removed the necessity for an invasion 
of Spanish territory which the general had contemplated for 
the purpose of pacificating the most hostile Indians who had 
fled there.** 

Early in 1817 an outbreak of actual fighting seemed so 
imminent that Gaines began the construction of another fort 
which could easily be supplied by way of the Escambia river 
flowing through East Florida. There followed an acrimonious 
correspondence between the general and the Spanish gover- 
nor that was reminiscent of the Mobile days.” Throughout 
this period Gaines’ letters show an increasing tendency to rec- 
ognize the former British agent, Alexander Arbuthnot, as the 
“prime director on the part of the Seminola Indians in the 
adjustment of our affairs.”*° He thought that the Indians 
could see the folly of a war with the United States unless 
they expected aid from a foreign power. 

Having been authorized to remove Indians from the Fort 
Jackson cession Gaines moved down to Fort Scott at the con- 
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fluence of the Flint and Chattahoochie and requested the 
chief of nearby Fowltown to visit him.** Upon that warrior’s 
refusal even to enter into negotiations, the general dispatched 
a small force to remove the Indians from the United States 
territory.” The fight that ensued before the red men gave 
way has been called the beginning of the Seminole War,** but 
Gaines always maintained that the Fowltown episode was 
simply one incident in a series of events which took place over 
a period of years.** Nevertheless, the Indians retaliated with 
the gruesome massacre of a boatload of men, women, and 
children ascending the Apalachicola. After that the war- 
riors were informed that they could “calculate upon fighting 
men.'"*° 

Before these events came to the notice of the war depart- 
ment, Gaines had been ordered to the northeastern coast of 
Florida to take over Amelia Island from a group of free- 
booters, and when the true state of affairs became apparent, 
Jackson was ordered to the frontier. Gaines, having returned 
from the successful completion of his mission, barely escaped 
drowning on a hasty night voyage down the Flint river to 
prevent Fort Scott from capitulating to the Indians.“’ After 
this incident he co-operated with Jackson in a campaign the 
details of which are too well known to bear repetition here. 
It was he who presided over the trials of Arbuthnot and 
Ambrister, and the verdicts in these cases appeared more to 
the liking of Jackson than had the one in the instance of Louis 
Louaillier.“ 

Despite the fact that it added much to Jackson's military 
prestige, the Seminole War probably piled more trouble on 
the shoulders of the diplomats than on the Indians. After 
his superior’s departure Gaines apparently was faced with 
much the same problems as before, many of which seem to 
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have been beyond the power of the United States to control 
until after the cession of Florida. Again there occurred alter- 
cations with a Spanish governor who had been secretly stir- 
ring up the Indians.” The army, with its inefficient contract- 
ors, continual desertion, and lowered morale, at times became 
difficult to manage. Slave smuggling had become a regular 
trade on the border, and there were always starving savages 
to be taken care of, roads to be constructed, and topographical 
information to be obtained. Knowledge gained in the Mis- 
sissippi Territory days aided the general greatly in his deci- 
sions in East Florida matters; the two situations were strik- 
ingly similar. In both there developed a highly intricate inter~ 
national situation; red men were swept back by the incoming 
rush of whites with consequent injustices and retaliations; 
and, above all, there were attempts to bring peace and order 
to a section of the country where law and justice had not yet 
had time to infiltrate. In turn, the Tombigbee and East Flor- 
ida years helped to prepare him for the trans-Mississippi 
period of his career. 

In the decade following 1820, Gaines alternated between 
commands in the East and the West. It was a transitional 
period for both the general and the service. Between 1812 
and 1826 many of the eastern army posts were discarded as 
no longer necessary, only to have their places taken by logical 
successors such as Jesup, Towson, Smith, Gibson, Jefferson 
Barracks, Atkinson, and Snelling, making up a line almost 
from the Sabine river to Lake Superior. Generally speaking, 
the ever widening advance of this cordon of army posts paved 
the way for the settlement of the trans-Mississippi West." 
This greatly enlarged frontier presented additional problems. 
In this period the correspondence of General Gaines indicates 
that even while he was stationed in New York City his main 
thoughts were with the West. 

In 1823 occurred the first real clash west of the Mississippi 
between the army and the Indians when Colonel Henry 
Leavenworth was forced to chastise the Arikaras for attacks 
on fur traders. The colonel's lenient treatment of the con- 
quered tribe being severely criticized, Gaines immediately 
came to his defense, maintaining that ‘‘the victory most ac- 
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ceptable to an enlightened and virtuous nation is, doubtless, 
that which is obtained at the least expense of blood.’ He 
consistently stood against punishment for its own sake, and 
opposed the use of force “‘until the efforts of reason and ad- 
monition are found to be unavailing.’** Perhaps the single 
characteristic in Gaines’ philosophy which would have seemed 
an unexplainable paradox to the average westerner was his 
determination, expressed on many occasions, to give the In- 
dian a square deal. He believed neither in removal nor in 
annihilation but in keeping faith with the red man and in 
helping him to reach a state of domestic civilization in which 
he might compete with the white. Here the general appeared 
in constant opposition to the practice of the Federal and state 
governments, most of the land-seeking whites, and, at times, 
even the Indian department. This policy, probably more than 
any other one factor, caused his later estrangement with 
Jackson. 

Among the general’s experiences in the Eastern depart- 
ment may be related an incident which shows him as an 
ardent nationalist, a believer in fair dealing with the Indians, 
and a man of unbending, stubborn will where his prerogatives 
were concerned. The United States having as early as 1802 
promised Georgia to extinguish Indian land claims in the state, 
had been so successful by 1824 that the Creeks decided to 
cede no more for fear of being exterminated.” The next year, 
however, the Treaty of Indian Springs was promulgated, re- 
linquishing the remaining Creek lands; but Gaines, after a 
thorough investigation, pronounced it fraudulent on the 
grounds that it had been signed by a minor part of the 
nation, headed by Chief McIntosh.* Governor Troup, pre- 
viously instrumental in putting the treaty through, and in- 
censed at the murder of McIntosh by the Indians because 
of his alleged treachery, not only insisted that the provisions 
should be carried out, but also entered into an acrimonious 
and abusive correspondence with Gaines on account of his 
supposed interference. The general, in the meantime, ac- 
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knowledged the injustice done the Indians, but advised them 
that their best policy lay in submission. When Troup decided 
to survey the lands even before the time designated in the 
treaty, however, Gaines interposed his soldiers, with the 
result that there almost occurred a direct armed clash between 
Federal and state authorities. The incident was used both lo- 
cally and nationally in politics, and was also cited by a London 
paper as positive proof that the Union could not last.** Sub- 
sequent treaties eliminating the last vestige of Creek land in 
Georgia were made by the Federal government as the tribe 
submitted to the inevitable. 

Long before 1830 Gaines and Scott, both aggressive can~- 
didates for the highest position in the army, had commenced 
the feud that was to last for thirty years and cause no little 
trouble in army and political circles. Even though it is one 
of the most entertaining sides of Gaines’ career and did, in 
later years, materially affect his standing with the war de- 
partment, its perusal is unnecessary here. A similar mis- 
understanding between Gaines and Jackson, caused by po- 
litical differences, contrasting beliefs as to the settlement of 
the Indian question, the controversy over Secretary of War 
John Eaton and his interesting wife, and perhaps by the clash 
of similar personalities, ripened into actual enmity and led 
to serious consequences. 

From 1830 until his death in 1849 General Gaines became 
more and more identified with the activities of the army in the 
West. As an exponent of that section,” he seems to have 
remained aloof from controversies which led to the estrange- 
ment of North and South; in fact, as an intense nationalist he 
deprecated the actions of the extremists on either side. His 
most insistent duty during this entire period lay in helping to 
make the readjustments which became necessary because of 
the removal of eastern Indians and the crushing advance of 
the white frontier. The possibilities of conflict were simply 
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tremendous. One such potential source of trouble presented 
itself in the Rock river region in Illinois, when Black Hawk's 
band of Sacs refused to go west even though its lands had 
been ceded. With the aid of state militia Gaines, in 1831, 
slowly proceeded against the Indians, seemingly with every 
intention of permitting them to realize his superior power 
without any actual clash. His purpose was accomplished when 
Black Hawk signed a treaty in which he promised to migrate 
on condition that the United States furnish an equivalent for 
corn in the fields in addition to other provisions.“ Gaines 
always claimed, and probably with reason, that the Black 
Hawk War of 1832 would never have occurred had the gov- 
ernment lived up to the simple stipulations of the agreement. 
He considered the difficulty settled in 1831 without blood- 
shed,” but the Illinois militia were disappointed for they “had 
come to give lead and had given food.’ 

There were continual disputes to be settled involving 
Seminoles, Creeks, Cherokees, Winnebagoes, Osages, Sacs, 
Foxes, Sioux, in fact, almost every Indian tribe from the 
southern tip of Florida to the region of Lake Superior. Inter- 
course with Indians always occupied much of Gaines’ time, 
and, on the whole, his actions harmonized with his avowed 
principle of friendship with a harassed people. Though not 
entrusted with the removal of any tribe to the West, the gen- 
eral assisted in several. An extract from one of his letters 
helps to illustrate his views in regard to the Indians: 


I repeat, Sir, that we must cultivate the friendship of these savages, be 
just to them, feed the hungry, clothe the naked, visit and heal the sick, 
and do unto them as we would that our strong civilized neighbors should 
do unto us. Otherwise we must annihilate them. This we cannot do 
without forgetting what is due to our own interests, and our own self- 
respect.* 


The year 1836 turned out to be. an eventful one for Gaines. 
It marked the beginning of the prolonged and costly Seminole 
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430; House Ex. Docs., 22 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 2, pp. 187-189; Gaines to Major William 
Bliss, July 3, 1831, A. G. O., O. R. D., Western Department, Letter Book V, 253-254. 

* [By a Friend], Biography of Edmund Pendleton Gaines, Major General U. S. 
Army, Condensed from the Best Authorities (1844), 6-7. 

* Reynolds, My Own Times, 220. 

* Gaines to Joel R. Poinsett, Aug. 17, 1838, enclosed in Gaines to Cannon, Aug. 
24, 1838, Gaines Papers, Tennessee State Library. 
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War, the responsibility for which certainly can in great meas~ 
ure be attributed to the officials of the United States. In New 
Orleans Gaines heard of the massacre of Major Dade’s com- 
mand and the subsequent terror of the Florida frontier settle- 
ments. Though the territory had for years been divided be- 
tween the Eastern and Western departments, the general 
quickly gathered regulars and volunteers to hasten to the 
defense of the supposedly stricken area. At the same time 
Scott was ordered south from Washington to take over the 
direction of the campaign. Gaines, however, thinking the 
emergency warranted immediate action, marched his troops 
from Tampa to Fort King and Fort Drane, only to discover 
an almost total lack of supplies.°? He proposed then to return 
to the west coast by another route, in the meantime scouring 
the woods for Indians.“ While crossing the Withlacoochie 
river his army was attacked and he decided to wait for re- 
inforcements from Fort Drane or possibly from Scott himself, 
who was now concentrating troops near St. Augustine.” 
After several skirmishes had taken place, a truce was defi- 
nitely agreed upon at the instigation of the red men.* Gaines 
returned to Drane where he turned over the command to 
Scott and at once proceeded to the Louisiana border where 
trouble was brewing as a result of the Texan struggle for 
independence. As far as Gaines was concerned the chief 
result of the Seminole War centered around another dispute 
with Scott, who accused him of upsetting well-drawn plans 
for the course of the war; Gaines thought his rival had use- 
lessly broken his truce in reopening the conflict with the 
Indians. 

During March and the first part of April, 1836, the pros- 
pects of the Texan revolutionists appeared particularly dim 
with the straggling forces under Sam Houston ever retreating 
before the victorious Santa Anna.” Adequate protection to 

“For details of campaign: House Ex. Docs. 25 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 78; W. A. 
Croffut (ed.), Fifty Years in Camp and Field. Diary of Major General Ethan Allen 
Hitchcock, U. S. A. (New York, 1909), 76-97; John T. Sprague, The Origins, Prog- 
ress, sand Conclusion of the Florida War (New York, 1848), 96-158. 


* Brevard, A History of Florida, I, 130 
a oo to Duncan Clinch, Feb. 28, 1836, A. G. O, O. R. D, Letter Book VII, 
* Croffut (ed.), Diary of Major General Ethan Allen Hitchcock, 93-94. 
® See House Ex. Docs., 25 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 
* Gaines to Lewis Cass, Apr. 20, May 2, 1836, House Ex. Docs., 25 Cong., 2 
Sess., No. 351, pp. 771-773, 784. 
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the scattered inhabitants on every frontier had always been 
maintained as a cardinal principle in Gaines’ thinking. His 
immediate problem lay in restraining the numerous tribes of 
Indians on both sides of the international border; he real- 
ized that if the red men were once let loose they would recog- 
nize no boundary. In regard to the contending armies the 
United States soldiers were bound to hold to a strict neutral- 
ity, but it was an open question as to how far Gaines’ known 
Texan sympathies would lead him. Troops marched to the 
Sabine only to hear that Houston's crushing victory at San 
Jacinto had removed all apprehension for the revolutionists.” 
Later in the summer a rumored invasion of Texas by a power- 
ful Mexican army prompted Gaines to move a part of his 
troops across the international border, ostensibly for the pur- 
pose of again preventing contemplated Indian uprisings. As 
a matter of fact, his reasoning that proximity of a strong 
Mexican force increased the chances of Indian war both in 
the United States and Texas was undoubtedly correct. The 
threatened invasion never materialized, but the action of the 
Eaneey did lead to a serious diplomatic flurry between the 
nited States and Mexico.” 

Again, in 1845 and 1846, with rumors rife of the desperate 
straits of Zachary Taylor’s troops on the Rio Grande, Gaines 
issued illegal calls for volunteers, and sent them to the aid 
of the supposedly beleaguered American forces.” The war 
department severely censured these actions, and, indeed, the 
victories of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma indicate that 
he might have been overcredulous. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that Taylor had been opposed by almost three times his 
own number and might conceivably have suffered a complete 
rout. Gaines’ efforts at preparedness regardless of the cost 
doubtless caused him more trouble with official Washington 
than all his other deeds. 


®Thomas Maitland Marshall, A History of the Wesfern Boundary of the 
Louisiana Purchase, 1819-1841 (Berkeley, 1914); Justin H. Smith, The Annexation of 
Texas (New York, 1911); George L. Rives, The United States and Mexico, 1821- 
1848 (New York, 1913). 
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” Gaines to William B. Marcy, Aug. 15, 1845, Senate Docs., 29 Cong., 1 Sess., 
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Executive Division, Old Files Section, Letters Sent, XXI, 341-342; Republican Banner, 
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The real contribution of General Gaines came in peace~ 
time rather than in military activities. Out of the welter of 
experience in wars and on frontiers, he gradually formulated 
definite plans as well as a philosophy in regard to the defense 
of the nation. Taken broadly, his recommendations covered 
three phases of possible protection: first, the actual construc- 
tion of forts and cantonments, to be pushed westward in ad- 
vance of the frontier; second, the development of an extensive 
use of steam power on water; and, third, perhaps the least 
known and most important of Gaines’ work, the building of 
a system of rapid communication and transportation on land 
through the use of railroads.” From the time of the establish- 
ment of his headquarters in Memphis, in 1831, until the day 
of his death eighteen years later, no man wrought with 
greater zeal to make the nation, and particularly the old 
Southwest, conscious of the value of the steel rail. Year in 
and year out, with little appreciable progress, with many 
failures, Gaines hammered away at an inert public opinion 
and almost insurmountable obstacles until at last he was able 
to see his dreams at least partially fulfilled. He wrote in- 
numerable letters, composed many pamphlets, presided over 
conventions, addressed state legislatures, interested the Fed- 
eral government and chambers of commerce, was responsible 
for actual surveys, participated in the organization of indi- 
vidual companies; in fact, everything that could have been 
done by the most efficient railroad propagandist, Gaines did. 
His various proposals, doubtless considered mainly because 
of their military and strategic importance, began in the South- 
west, were extended to include the trans-Mississippi West, 
and finally embraced the entire nation.” 

With this summary of Gaines’ career in mind, a character- 
ization of the general, with some discussion of his frontier 
philosophy, may be attempted.” Physically and mentally, he 

* See House Ex. Docs., 25 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 311. 

™ See Gaines’ pamphlet: To the Young Men of the States of the American Union, 
Civil and Military (1838), Library of Congress. 
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was a product of frontier environment. Though of slight 
frame, his carriage assumed such erectness as to give the 
appearance of tallness, and this, coupled with a certain rug- 
gedness which denoted endurance and stamina, presented a 
commanding personality. Physically he was such a specimen 
as one might expect as a result of an outdoor, vigorous mode 
of living, one that was temperate in all things. 

Though of excellent family background, Gaines, poor and 
comparatively uneducated, had been forced to make his way 
on his own merits, and when he had succeeded, assumed the 
typical western attitude of scorn for formal education as such. 
He never became really adjusted to what he termed the sed- 
entary life at West Point; to him it seemed only logical that 
a person, and especially a soldier, should learn by doing, 
should come up through the ranks. In this he exemplified the 
feeling of democracy and equality which permeated the 
frontier. Wealth, family, education, in his mind, did not 
necessarily set men apart—it was their ability to transcend 
environment to the point of accomplishment. Theoretically 
one individual counted for as much as the next, but each had 
to prove himself to the world. On the fringe of civilization 
every one seemed to have about the same start in life and 
could rise in the world according to his ability; this was 
rugged individualism at its best. With the belief in oppor- 
tunity for each person went characteristics of fair play, per- 
sonal courage approaching rashness, hospitality, idealism, a 
pride in achievement, and an abundance of hope. On the 
frontier the individual had to possess initiative and virility 
even to survive, and, naturally enough, success in life brought 
contempt for those who had labored in vain, as well as for 
those in older communities who were influential because of 
what others had done. Gaines was ever ambitious—for him 
there were always new vistas and new Wests to conquer. 

This individualism and feeling of independence, this suc- 
cess in life as a result of achievement, brought other character- 
istics, common to westerners, which entailed more disaster 
than reward. When confronted by a particular problem, 
Gaines became galvanized into immediate action. An Indian 
massacre, to him, should be the cause of instantaneous retalia- 


isolated letters are to be found in New York City, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Knoxville, 
and Jackson, Mississippi. 
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tion and punishment. With this there was coupled a distaste 
for the red tape of bureaucracy which almost invariably led to 
the lack of recognition of and contempt for authority. He 
felt that he was perfectly capable of settling most disputes 
alone, and that there was no need for delay to receive per- 
mission from civilian officials in Washington. Although dis- 
tance, together with inadequate transportation and communi- 
cation facilities, usually determined this as the best policy, 
conflict in authority often resulted. When certain courses 
had to be explained the answer seldom failed to be united 
with a goodly amount of arrogance and boastfulness, which 
frequently led the general into grave, useless disputes, at 
times threatening the disruption of the morale and efficiency 
of the entire army. The scorn with which Gaines considered 
many secretaries of war who gained position through political 
influence often reflected itself in his dispatches, though it is 
worthy of notice that he never brooked such insubordination 
in an inferior officer. 

Characteristic also of the West were his highly emotional 
feelings in regard to democracy, the Union, political manip- 
ulation, the frontier as compared with the East, and enemies 
such as Great Britain or Mexico who might stand in the 
path of American progress. He appeared perfectly willing 
to censure Jackson for the undemocratic procedure of running 
for the presidency after having once been successful; he was 
violent in his denunciation of abolitionists and southern hot- 
heads who would dismember the Union over a comparative 
trifle; he frequently denounced the evil influence of party; he 
was ever professing the virtues of the West as against those 
of the sedentary East and scoring the wrongs of absenteeism, 
and always he urged greater preparedness for the inevitable 
struggle with Great Britain. To him ideals assumed the form 
of passions. 

Though a democrat in the true sense of the word, in com- 
mon with men of the type of Jefferson and Jackson, Gaines 
overcame the tawdriness, crudeness, and leveling influence 
of the frontier; he was early opposed to the code duello. He 
became an aristocrat in his bearing, poise, and conversation, a 
gentleman who was at home in the drawing rooms of the best 
of cultured society. Possessed of charm and a wit that tended 
toward sarcasm, he thoroughly enjoyed the delights and 
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pleasures to which his military fame and rank gave him 
entree. It is true that both his conversation and writing af- 
fected the somewhat effulgent and stilted phrases of the day 
—long, tortuous sentences containing useless, unnecessarily 
ponderous words. His letters also sometimes indicated pre- 
ciseness, a passion for form, for punctuality, and for the 
niceties of custom. 

A discussion of the character of Gaines, as of that of 
many westerners, would be incomplete without the mention 
of one outstanding element, that of hope, of great expecta- 
tions for the future. In the arduous life of a frontiersman, the 
one thing that made living seem worth while was the thought 
that one day, however far in the future, there would be a 
compensating reward. Regardless of the aim, here was the 
impelling urge that drove men westward. In Gaines this hope 
presented itself not only for the individual, but also for 
the nation, and took the form of continual prophecy of the 
potential greatness of the republic. 

The army of the United States, particularly after civiliza- 
tion had crossed the Mississippi, became one of the major 
factors in the early development of each frontier community. 
Thus the influence of General Gaines as the commander of 
the regular forces in the West for the greater part of the 
years between 1821 and 1849 became more than that of a 
single man—it approached that of an institution. During his 
whole career Gaines had entered actively into practically 
every phase of military life. Before he was seventeen he had 
participated in retaliatory raids against the Cherokees, as a 
young lieutenant he had surveyed lands, marked boundaries, 
and constructed roads, and as captain in Mississippi Terri- 
tory he had been called upon to adjust differences between 
invading whites and retreating Indians, between ambitious 
squatters and Spanish officials, and later still, he was engaged 
in a real war against a first class foreign power. Also, before 
the West actually became his permanent residence, he had 
eliminated a grave menace on the Apalachicola and had 
started the United States toward the conquest of the Semi- 
noles. Before he crossed the Mississippi as commander, then, 
Gaines had risen steadily from an obscure lieutenant, singled 
out because of his technical knowledge to survey the Natchez 
Trace, to one of the few generals whose conduct in the War 
of 1812 might be approved and cherished. 
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It was in the trans-Mississippi country that the army as- 
sumed its rdle as vanguard of civilization. Here it was actually 
in advance of white immigration. The army paved the way 
for settlement by exploration and mapping of new country, 
by the establishment of posts, by preventing Indian wars and 
strife between Indians and whites, by making treaties with 
and paying annuities to the tribes, and by cultivation of the 
soil. Soldiers not only brought back from the West informa- 
tion that startled easterners into action, but also served as 
object lessons for incoming settlers. Strange as it may seem, 
the United States army came a great deal nearer to being an 
influence for peace than for strife. The small number of 
troops built the roads, dredged the rivers, introduced cattle 
and the steamboat, and provided adequate protection to new 
settlements. In order to envisage the ever-moving frontier 
one simply has to notice at any particular time the existing 
cordon of army posts. Before 1812 it lay east of the Mis- 
sissippi, fifteen years later it stretched from Fort Jesup to 
Fort Snelling and included Towson, Gibson, Leavenworth, 
and Atkinson, while by 1850 this line had been further ex- 
tended to include Forts Washita, Scott, Corpus Christi, and 
Gaines. While the opening of the West by the army came, 
for the most part, under the leadership and supervision of 
General Gaines, it is true that because of the increasing mag- 
nitude of the task, he did not concern himself with details as 
he had formerly done in the East. The actual work was com- 
pleted by subordinate officers commanding the regular army 
of less than five thousand men, barely fifty per cent of whom 
were stationed in the West. 

Although the regular forces were created primarily for 
the protection of the country, and though security was always 
Gaines’ paramount objective, their greatest service between 
the War of 1812 and the Mexican War was as a peacetime 
institution. The work of Gaines in internal improvements— 
his constant fight for the construction of roads, bridges, and 
canals, for improving river channels, and most important, his 
never-ending crusade to convince the people of the signifi- 
cance of steamships and railroads—greatly overshadows any 
military victories he may have won. His was a civilizing, law~- 
abiding influence, whether on the Tombigbee, the Chatta- 
hoochie, the Mississippi, or the Sabine. The fact that he 
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looked upon material improvements from a soldier's angle 
and saw in them a better means of national security, does not 
detract from their importance in the development of the West 
and the nation. If his imagination carried him to the point of 
being visionary, it was because he looked a little further into 
the future than his contemporaries, for many of his prophecies, 
visions, and speculations have been fulfilled. As an example, 
his fantastic scheme for a national network of railroads, in 
the forties called the dream of a crazy man, not only became 
an actuality but most of the very routes he proposed are today 
lined with iron rails. 

It should be remembered that in spite of Gaines’ brilliant 
victory at Fort Erie and his contacts with Spaniards and 
Mexicans, his chief military relationships were with Indians. 
There were the serious disputes—the Seminole wars, the 
Black Hawk episode, and other clashes in the West—but his 
major business was to promote reconciliation between the 
various tribes as well as between Indians and whites, and 
to offer protection to the whites and reds from each other. 
The importance of this duty on a frontier where the red men 
ever grudgingly retreated before the white advance, where 
bad feeling and hardship seemed inevitable, has probably not 
been duly appreciated—it is in this rdle of peacemaker that the 
regular army of the United States has seldom been given 
due credit. 

As a result of over half a century of actual contact with 
various tribes, Gaines developed a particular philosophy in 
relation to the whole Indian guestion—a manner of thinking 
which must have seemed paradoxical to the westerner.” Di- 
rectly opposed to the philosophy of Andrew Jackson, it may 
have been less expedient in the lusty growing days of the 
republic, but who may say it was less humane, or, in the long 
run, less desirable for the nation as a whole than that of the 
fiery Jackson? 

Gaines saw from the first that in the inevitable clash be- 
tween Indian and white, the less civilized and therefore the 
less powerful necessarily had to give way. But the very pres- 
ence of a weaker civilization meant, to him, that the red man 
should not be exploited, but should be given a fair chance. 


™4For the best expression of Gaines’ Indian policy, see his report of inspection of 
western department, 1827, in American State Papers, Military Affairs, IV, 129-133, 
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Above all, a contract in the form of a treaty made with these 
unfortunate people should be religiously observed by the 
stronger party, even more than in the case of an agreement 
with an equal foreign power. It distressed him greatly to see 
squatters and land speculators illegally take from the Indians 
property which belonged to them, and, seeing that it was 
inevitable, he labored long to cushion the blow for the ex- 
patriated savages. This does not mean that he was unduly 
lenient with the tribes; certainly his retaliatory and punitive 
forays, together with his austerity and strictness, invalidate 
that charge. But he did understand the problem from both 
points of view. His negotiations with the Cherokees, the 
Creeks, with Black Hawk, his appreciation of the methods of 
Leavenworth in 1823, his sympathy for the Seminoles and the 
Pottawatomies, all indicate efforts at reconciliation rather than 
annihilation. 

His solution of the Indian problem was diametrically op- 
posed to the removal policy of Jackson, to whom a good In- 
dian was a dead one. To Gaines, the salvation of the Indian, 
as well as the protection of the white settler, demanded that 
the former give up his nomadic ways and become adjusted to 
a civilized, agricultural existence. The success of the Chero- 
kees and Chickasaws made him believe it applicable in regard 
to all tribes. The policy of the United States should be one of 
practical education rather than one of removal west of the 
Mississippi. After this was rendered impossible, Gaines’ chief 
program proposed to make that migration as painless as 
humanly possible, but, more important, to make sure that the 
United States lived up to its meager promises in the matters 
of supplies, lands, and annuities. Here the regular army per- 
formed a notable service. After the removal of the various 
tribes, Gaines did everything in his power to protect them 
from the wilder plains Indians and from another invading 
white horde. He was especially persistent in his hopeless 
effort to regulate certain evil influences such as the traffic in 
whiskey, and to prevent interested persons from stirring up 
emotional Indians to the point of war. His influence was 
occasionally detrimental to the tribesmen, but on the whole it 
was humane and civilizing.” 


ye Bi grant Foreman, Pioneer Days in the Early Southwest (Cleveland, 1926), 
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One central theme runs through all the plans and pur- 
poses of the general, to defend the nation against all enemies, 
from within or without. Internal improvements, railroads, sea- 
coast protection, friendship with the Indians, a more adequate 
cordon of army posts, all were seen through the eyes of a 
military man primarily interested in the defense of a growing 
republic whose future glory could scarcely be imagined, pro- 
vided it were fully protected. With the same thought in mind, 
he appears to have been sincere in his determination to keep 
the army out of politics, and he became greatly perturbed 
when he witnessed the frequent machinations of party spoils- 
men who lessened its efficiency. 

That Gaines was determined to provide for the protection 
of the entire nation is shown by his improvement of seacoast 
fortifications in the East, his plans for the “locking up’ of 
the chief harbors in case of war, and his recommendations for 
the protection of southern planters from possible slave insur~- 
rections. He naturally felt that those most in need of assist- 
ance were the frontier inhabitants, who must receive 


from the Federal Government that description of protection which is 
guaranteed by the constitution of the United States to the whole people 
of the United States—that protection, the efficient work of which should 
commence, if possible, before the work of destruction on the frontier 
has begun—protection to the living citizens, rather than to the ashes of 
the slain.7* 


With the policy of immediate and efficient protection to 
the frontier regardless of cost, Gaines simply followed in the 
footsteps of Andrew Jackson. But Jackson became cautious 
in later years, especially after he entered national politics, 
while Gaines continued his original philosophy to the end. 
Lack of proper methods of investigation, coupled with actual 
experiences such as the massacres of Fort Mims and Major 
Dade’s command, perhaps made him overcredulous in accept- 
ing many rumors, some of which came as propaganda. To 
Gaines, fewer it was a military maxim to expect the most 
from an enemy, who, if weaker than anticipated, could be 
all the more easily handled. He had seen the ruins of too 
many frontier cabins not to realize the helplessness of lone 
individuals or families in the face of marauding Indians. Such 


Gaines to Arbuckle, Aug. 10, 1836, Gaines Papers, Tennessee State Library. 
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a philosophy as he did possess led to the frequent summoning 
of state volunteers, often in direct opposition to orders from 
the war department, and this, in turn, brought reprimands, 
courts-martial and investigations. The requisitions for miltia 
in 1836, 1838, 1845, and 1846, when viewed in the light of 
Gaines’ remarkable experience and policy, become ony the 
natural reaction to a certain stimulus. It seems that the exi- 
gencies of each situation in the general's later years demanded 
action just as surely as when Jackson or Harrison had simi- 
larly acted in the early eighteen hundreds. Perhaps, in 1836, 
the frontier had moved on past the vision of the President, 
while Gaines had been carried along with this expanding 
est. 

The western ideal of hope for the future was, in Gaines’ 
mind, translated into an ardent belief in expansion. He had 
seen the country double and redouble in size, in population, in 
wealth, and yet he was ever looking forward to the time when 
the United States would take its place as the foremost nation 
in the world. He witnessed the first rush of civilization across 
the Appalachians, the settlement of the area to the east of the 
Mississippi, both north and south of the Ohio, the annexation 
of East and West Florida, the rapid extension into the 
Louisiana purchase, the revolution and annexation of Texas, 
the acquisition of Oregon, and the Mexican cession. After 
all this, he was not satisfied. With vision he looked into the 
future to that time when the great West would be completely 
settled and when there would no longer exist the need for an 
internal cordon of army posts—a need which had made his 
career possible and logical. 


Documents 
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Davidson is a well known name in Rockbridge County, 
Virginia. Several families apparently unrelated have resided 
there at various times. Andrew Baker Davidson was born in 
Botecourt County in 1779, and died in Lexington, August, 
1861. In 1807 he graduated from Liberty Hall Academy, was 
licensed as a Presbyterian minister, and married Susan Dor- 
man. He served in turn as pastor of the Cook’s Creek, Mossy 
Creek, Oxford and Bethesda churches. In 1814 he became a 
pastor in Lexington and principal of Ann Smith Academy, a 
school for girls. From 1815 to 1857 he was a trustee of Wash- 
ington College. He had five sons, all of whom attended this 
institution. The first, William L. Davidson, class of 1826- 
1827, was a physician of Rockbridge County, and died in 
1830. The second, James Dorman Davidson, class of 1827- 
1828, was born c. 1810 and died in Lexington in 1882. The 
third, Alexander H. Davidson, class of 1835-1836, removed 
to Indiana, became a general in the Union army, and died 
in Indianapolis, March 28, 1868. The fourth, Charles Baker 
Davidson, D. D., class of 1836-1837, became an Episcopal 
clergyman and lived in Indiana for a time. Later he was 
rector of St. John’s Church in Cincinnati. He died October 
5, 1874. The fifth, Henry Gamble Davidson, class of 1843- 
1844, was a teacher, physician, surgeon in the Confederate 
army, resident of Richmond, Virginia, and president of the 
Southern Insurance Company of that city. His death occurred 
in January, 1884. 

After graduating from Washington College, April 16, 
1828, James D. Davidson taught in an Old Field School the 
next winter and then read law for a few years. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1831 and thereafter practiced in Lexington 
for half a century. In college he had evidenced a talent for 
writing, and in 1829 joined, with several others, in publishing 
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a literary periodical in Lexington, called The Mountain Laurel. 
Davidson contributed a number of poems and short stories to 
this magazine between 1829 and 1831, the best known of 
which was a short story entitled ““The Banished Shawnee,” 
written in the latter year. He was gifted with wit and imag- 
ination and throughout his long career occasionally amused 
himself and others by writing prose and verse of considerable 
merit. Among his better fancies were ‘““The Rules of Descent”’ 
(as laid down by Kent) cast into rhyme and “A Young 
Lawyer’s Lamentation,” both written in 1831; “If You are 
Coming, why don't you Come Along?” 1857; and a ‘‘Rail- 
road Song,” 1871. In 1868, before a dignified and scandal- 
ized judge and a convulsed courtroom, he argued an entire 
case in humorous verse, and so excellent was the presentation 
of evidence that the judge had no choice but to grant a favor- 
able verdict, although in doing so he warned Davidson not 
to consider his method a precedent for the future. Davidson 
prepared and published several collections of his verse and 
prose, the most important of which was A Curiosity in Chan- 
cery, and Rhyme and Prose (Lexington, 1877). 

In 1832 he formed a partnership with his uncle, General 
Charles P. Dorman, and the law firm of Dorman and David- 
son soon achieved fame and reputation. One of the first cases 
of importance which the new firm handled was the involved 
settlement of the estate of Colonel James McDowell (father 
of James McDowell, Jr., governor of Virginia, 1843-1846), 
a wealthy landowner in Rockbridge County, who died in 
1835. Here Davidson obtained in part the experience which 
later made him a specialist in the settlement of estates, al- 
though he was equally expert in other forms of litigation. 
Following the dissolution of his partnership with General 
Dorman in 1841, Davidson practiced alone. 

Long regarded as the Dean of the Rockbridge bar, he 
was known far and wide in the Valley of Virginia as the 
“Country Lawyer.” Beloved as a man and respected as a 
lawyer by bench and bar alike because of his adroit and un- 
usual methods in handling cases, he achieved an enviable 
reputation in his chosen field. Always more interested in 
defending principles than in making money, he did not seek 
to exploit his clients. He was often urged to remove to a larger 
urban center where his legal talents would probably have 
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brought him a fortune, but he deliberately chose to remain in 
Lexington. He consistently endeavored to make an art of 
living, spending freely the considerable income which he 
derived from his large practice, and in the end left only a 
moderate estate. 

Davidson, who had a genius for making friends with men 
and women of every class in life, early made it clear that he 
was not interested in seeking public preferment for himself, 
and in consequence became the trusted counselor and adviser 
of a surprising number of individuals, among whom were 
many of the best known men of his time in Virginia, and in 
certain instances, in other states as well. 

Like many other Virginians, he took an active interest in 
politics. First as a Whig, and later as a Democrat, he was 
influential in the determination of Valley politics. As a Union- 
ist he stoutly opposed secession for a long time. At the 
request of Governor John Letcher, with whom he was closely 
associated, he visited President Lincoln and General Scott in 
February, 1861, and reported the results of his interviews to 
the governor. Convinced that Lincoln would not yield, an 
opinion justified by later events, he reluctantly advised Letcher 
to withdraw his opposition to secession after the President 
called for troops. A hereafter Davidson threw in his fortune 
with the Confederacy. Unable to serve in the army on account 
of his age and frail health, he rendered valuable service in or- 
ganizing the Home Guard in Rockbridge County, acted as 
Commissary Agent for the Virginia troops and represented 
Governor Letcher in confidential capacities in connection with 
the relations of the civil government to the military forces. In 
the Reconstruction period he took a leading part in reconciling 
the inhabitants of the county to their changed civil status and 
acted as a diplomatic agent between the Federal forces of 
occupation and the civil population. 

Realizing the necessity for economic rehabilitation of 
Virginia, if she were to recover from the losses arising from 
the war, Davidson endeavored to interest the citizens of the 
Valley in the development of coal and lumber properties, 

articularly in West Virginia, and through his contacts with 
joke Garrett furthered the extension of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad into the Valley. 

Davidson evidenced an active concern in the welfare of 

Washington College throughout his career. Succeeding his 
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father as a member of the board of trustees in 1858 and serv- 
ing until 1882, he aided the college in the critical years of the 
war and subsequently. He was among those who sought with 
success to secure General Robert E. Lee as president of the 
nearly defunct and bankrupt school, and was influential in 
causing his lifelong friend, Cyrus Hall McCormick, inventor 
of the reaper, to provide substantial endowment in the hour 
of its need. Davidson lived to see Washington College again 
established on a secure basis, and later function as Washing- 
ton and Lee University. 

An intimate friend of both Robert E. Lee and “Stonewall” 
Jackson, Davidson took a leading part in establishing memo- 
rials for them in Lexington, and in fact handled many of the 
business transactions relating to these projects. 

Davidson accepted only one public office, that of member 
of the Board of Directors of the Virginia Western Lunatic 
Asylum, located at Staunton. 

In 1836 he was married to Hannah McDowell Greenlee 
and to them were born six children. His life was greatly 
saddened by the war as three of his sons—Greenlee, Fred- 
erick, and Albert—were killed in the course of the conflict. 
Charles A. Davidson, his remaining son, a lawyer in Lexing- 
ton for a number of years, died in 1879. His wife and two 
daughters, Mary and Clara, the latter of whom married 
Professor Harry Estill of Washington College, survived him. 

Davidson made a trip to the West and South in 1836 
and attended the World's Fair in London in 1851, afterward 
traveling on the Continent. He likewise made numerous visits 
to the northeastern part of the United States, particularly to 
Washington and New York City. His death occurred in 
Lexington, on February 14, 1882. 

Although Davidson's influential réle in the conduct of 
legal and public affairs in the Valley over a long period of 
years was widely recognized by his contemporaries, with their 
passing this fact was gradually obscured and in later gener- 
ations his name became mostly a legend of a bygone day. 
The discovery of his personal papers carefully preserved by 
his daughter, Mrs. Estill, in the early nineteen twenties and 
their subsequent acquisition by the McCormick Historical 
ceva of Chicago, has served in part to recall his real 
worth. 
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Examination of Davidson’s papers reveals that, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, in assembling and saving them, he 
was creating an enduring memorial to himself and others. 
Apparently he kept almost every document that came his 
way; supplementing these with copies of his own innumerable 
writings, he assembled an aggregate of some eighty thousand. 
As a collection, they span more than a hundred years, reach 
into every nook and cranny of human activity in the Valley, 
and offer invaluable aid to anyone who seeks to recreate the 
life of long ago in Virginia. 

The diary’ which follows was written by Davidson in 
1836, when, as a young man, shortly after his admission to the 
bar, settlement of the estate of a relative, Dr. Samuel Green- 
lee, of Milledgeville, Georgia, required a personal visit to 
Indiana and Alabama. Revealing at times an amusing pro- 
vincial outlook which Davidson later outgrew, the diary 
nevertheless offers contemporary comment on the American 
scene by a shrewd, honest, and very human individual. 

The first four pages of the diary are lost. The remaining 
portion, which is here reproduced, finds Davidson in Cin- 
cinnati, whence he had come some days earlier from Lexing- 
ton, Virginia. Thereafter we follow him in turn to Indiana, 
Kentucky, down the Ohio and Mississippi rivers to New 
Orleans, through Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina, up 
the Atlantic coast by boat to Norfolk and home to Lexington. 
The manuscript, written in ink, is easily legible. Spelling is 
reproduced as in the original. Without attempting to correct 
punctuation, numerous commas and a few dashes have been 
deleted to make the text readable, and date lines have been 
consistently italicized and shifted to the beginning of para- 
graphs to conserve space. No attempt has been made to indi~ 
cate frequent interlineations in the text when Davidson was 
searching for the right word—only the corrected manuscript 
as he left it has been given. 


{ Cincinnati, October ?, 1836] White Servants here do the work of 
Slaves. I have not found them as attentive servants as the blacks of Va. 
The Theatre here is a pretty little building, in which there is tolerable 


The Indiana portion of the J. D. Davidson diary was published in the Indiana 
Magazine of History, XXIV (1928), 130 ff. 
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acting. I witnessed the performance of the Ice Witch? and Virginuis.® 
There are two Museums‘ in this City, both of which contain many 
rarities worth seeing. The Western Museum I think a fine one. They 
contain an infinite number of Indian relics. The Proprietors seem to 
have a great affection for Wax Figures. Indiana encounters and hor- 
rible murders are all acted over again, in Wax. I looked with some 
interest, but with a feeling of horror, on a representation in Wax of 
the Murder of a wife and two children by John Cowan with a broad 
axe. His wife & one child are lying in their blood beside him, and he is 
grasping by the hair a little infant on whose head is already a deadly 
gash, and who is imploring his father with a dying look; his little hand 
reposing on his father’s arm, who has his bloody axe upraised and just 
ready to descend. I also saw here the identical axe with which this 
murder was perpetrated and the Bloody bonnet of Mrs Cowan, with the 
gash of the axe upon it. The Proprietor of this Museum has a gloomy 
Fancy. He has a department in it termed the “Infernal Regions,” filled 
with all the horrors his imagination could invent. I did not visit these 
“Regions” —perhaps I may visit them soon enough. Sufficient untill the 
day is the evil thereof. 

There are 31 Churches in this City, some of which are very hand- 
some, particularly the Episcopal Church® which is said to be one of 
the finest in the United States. I attended service in it. It is indeed a 
beautiful Church. 

With the City of Cincinnatti I am much pleased. But I do not 
admire its people. They look like a selfish, reserved, bigotted people. 
And such | am told is their character. The women are ugly and have 
the appearance of being worn down with labour. It is a pity that such 
a beautiful City as Cincinnatti should be so polluted by “Pork.’® Walk 


2? The Ice Witch, or the Frozen Hand. This was a light musical comedy in two 
acts taken from a Norwegian saga of the Scandinavian sea, written by J. B. Buckstone 
and first performed in 1831. 

* Virginius, a tragedy by J. Sheridan Knowles, produced in 1820. 

“The Western Museum, projected by William Steele in 1818, first opened its 
doors, June 10, 1820. A certain Dr. Drake and two other men were associated with 
Steele in its establishment. The principal curator for several years was Dr. Robert 
Best, but in 1827 it was placed in the keeping of a Dr. Dorfeuille. It contained mam- 
moth bones, quadrupeds, birds, fishes, fossils, minerals, botanical specimens, medals, 
coins, Egyptian antiquities, American antiquities, prismorama views of American 
scenery and buildings, and miscellaneous curiosities. 

Letton’s Museum, commenced in 1818, was owned by Ralph Letton and was 
housed at the corner of Main and Fourth streets. It consisted of two halls, the 
upper one being principally occupied by wax figures. It also contained birds, 
animals, minerals, Indian antiquities, marine shells, and miscellaneous articles. B. Drake 
and E. D. Mansfield, Cincinnati in 1826 (Cincinnati, 1827), 37-38. 

*The Protestant Episcopal Church, “Christ Church,” was founded in 1817. In 
1835 it was built on the present site and still stood in 1894 on Fourth Street, between 
Sycamore and Broadway. It was a reproduction of the old Stepney Church in London. 
History of Cincinnati and Hamilton County, Ohio (Cincinnati, 1894), 208. 

°**The pork business is carried on here [Cincinnati] more extensively than at any 
other place in the world.” In 1859 the amount of pork and beef packing was six 
and one-third million dollars. J. W. Barbour and F. A. Howe, History of All the 
Western States and Territories (1869), 104. “Cattle were slaughtered along the Ohio 
River—Cincinnati was for many years the ‘Porkopolis’ of America—and shipped 
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through the City & you see at every step “Pork House” —“ Pork House.” 
Read their daily papers and every column is filled with “Pork for Sale” 
“100,000 pounds of Pork for Sale.” But it yields them money; and so 
does the business of the Chimney Sweep yield him money. 

I left Cincinnati admiring the City, but not its people or their 
manners. 


Louisville. Ky. Octe. 17th I reached here in the Steamer Dayton. 
Louisville is a much more busy place than Cincinnati, though not so 
beautiful. It is more like Virginia. It is not a ““Picaoon Place,’ as the 
Southerners term Cincinnati. Business is done on a larger and more lib- 
eral scale than in Cincinnati. In Cincinnati there have been some univer~- 
sal failures which have injured its credit—Louisville has the confidence 
of all the South and West. 

When I arrived here, the different companies of the City were 
parading to the music of fine bands, for the purpose of laying the 
Corner Stone of the City Court House.’ I witnessed the ceremony, 
and saw the Corner Stone let down upon the Plate, under which was 
deposited the Papers of the day and some coin of different kinds. 

I am now lodging in No. 37 in the Galt House:® one of the finest 
in the UL. States. It is crowded with 500 strangers. This City is now 
filled with strangers. It seems that the North is passing on South, so 
great is the number gliding down the Ohio. 


Madison.° Inda, Octr. 20—9 o—P.M. I have just reached here, 
having retrograded this far up the Ohio, on my way to Greensburg 
in Indiana, to take the deposition of Reuben Thomas." I have a lone- 
some and dreary trip before me. 


Greensburg. Octr 21st 7—P.M. After a long, tedious, muddy, tire- 
some, desolate, cold ride of 45 miles, I have reached this little Town. 
My ride has been over the Michigan road, which intersects this State. 


downstream to New Orleans where ocean transportation carried Western produce to 
Eastern ports or on to Europe.’ Edward F. Humphrey, Economic History of the 
United States (New York, 1931), 204. 

"The picayune was the Spanish-American half real, and later the half-dime and 
five-cent pieces, hence, something very small or of the least value. 

* The original courthouse was completed in 1811. In its earliest days it was the 
handsomest of its kind in the western country, but was pulled down in 1836 to make 
room for the new structure undertaken but never completed. Ben Casseday, The 
History of Louisville (Louisville, 1852), 118-119. 

° The Galt House was built in 1835. Jbid., 192. 

* Madison, Indiana, county seat of Jefferson County, on the Ohio river, was 
founded in 1810 by Colonel John Paul, a soldier of the Revolution, Lewis Davis, and 
Jonathan Lyons, and was incorporated as a city in 1824. Most of the pioneers between 
1810 and 1819 entered the state through Madison. It was at one time the metropolis 
of the state, surpassing Indianapolis. George S. Cottman, Centennial History and 
Handbook of Indiana (Indianapolis, 1915), 279-280. 

“Reuben Thomas of Madison County, Virginia, was a successful agriculturist, 
soldier in the War of 1812, magistrate and presiding justice. He married Elizabeth 
Carpenter and had a son, Reuben, who graduated from Lexington Law School, Lex- 
ington, Virginia, 1866. L. G. Tyler, Encyclopaedia of Virginia Biography (New 
York, 1915), 257; Catalogue of the Officers and Alumni of Washington and Lee 
University, Lexington, Virginia, 1749-1888 (Baltimore, 1888), 211. To be cited here- 
after as Catalogue of ... Washington and Lee University, 1749-1888. 
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This road is cut through the marshy woods, nearly in a strait line, and 
100 feet wide. The land upon it is not improved. It is scarcely oponend, 
even in a few places. Such a road is indeed tiresome. There is nothing 
upon it to interest you, and in many places you can see before you 
5 or 6 miles, untill the walls of trees on either side seem to close and 
intercept your vision. All most every cabin on this road is a house of 
“Privete intertanement,” according to the spelling of this Country. 

With the people of Greensburg, I am pleased. They are plain & 
kind, “Mine Host’ is an old Virginian, and when he found out that I 
was a Virginian, he almost embraced me. A Virginian of the South or 
West will greet with welcome a Virginian wherever he meets him. 
They seem to be proud of the name. The land here is rich and level. 
The roads in wet weather are nearly impassible. This is destined to be 
a rich State. 

Octr. 23d I have just spent a night with Mr Reuben Thomas, who 
emigrated from Rockbridge Va, eight years since. He is well fixed for 
a new Settler in this Country. Everything about him has the appear- 
ance of comfort and neatness. His House is small, and I slept soundly 
in the same room with his family—but his heart is large and his welcome 
was full. He treated me with the utmost kindness and hospitality. The 
fine biscuit, hard yellow butter, and well-flavoured coffee of Mrs Thomas 
reminded me of Rockbridge. The plain and simple kindness of this 
Western family I shall not soon forget. 

Octr, 24—It is dull and raining. The Circuit Court is now in session. 
These Hoosiers’? do not mind the mud. They all wear heavy boots, 
coming up over their pataloons, in which they tramp about with im- 
punity. 

Octr. 25th | have just taken the deposition of Mr Thomas, and am 
now ready to leave this land of Hoosiers. I will just say, God preserve 
me from a ‘Free Western State!’ The Hoosiers so far as I have seen, are 
a rough but kind people— 

Madison. In. Octe 25th 10—P.M. 1 have just reach[ed] here again, 
after as miserable a ride as ] have ever had. I have rode 45 miles since 
half after 11 today—over the same dull, interminable Mighigan road, in 
a more dreary, muddy, and lonesome day than that of my first ride 
upon it. No one can form any idea of the utter desolation of such a 
ride untill he tries it. The road is hemmed in on both sides by a dense 
wall of trees, towering up in the swamps and bogs except in a few pre- 
cious places, where rises a new log cabin, which is announced to you 
some time before you can see it, either by the Sign Post of a tavern or 
the barking of a dog. 

At Napoleon," a little Town on the way, I dined, or rather supped. 
I asked the landlady, a very neat looking Hoosier, whether or not she 


* A popular name for Indianians. For the origin of the word see J. P. Dunn, 
“The Word Hoosier,” Indiana Historical Collections, IV (1907), 3-29; Oscar D. 
Sia on the Term ‘Hoosier, " Indiana Magazine of History, XXV (1929), 
101-103. 

* A post village in Jackson Township, Ripley County, Indiana, about thirty-four 
miles north of Madison. 
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had any difficulty in getting servants. ‘Servants. Sir! We have no 
Servants. We call it, getting a girl—or getting help!’ These servant 
girls are very proud, and cannot brook the idea of being called servants. 
This Landlady told me that it was hard to keep them. They go away 
when they please. And never fail when they have earned money enough 
to buy a piece of finery, to go home to their friends, with the proceeds 
of their labour upon their heads and Shoulders. They are on the con- 
stant look out for husbands, and consequently do not engage to labour 
for any one except by the week, or some other short period, Again I 
pray, may God protect me from these Free States! 

Oct. 26th 3, AMM—I have just been wakened up by the pounding 
and puffing of a Steamer, comeing down the River. I hurried on my 
clothes and shouldered my trunk, and went out with a candle to make 
the signal and hail the Boat. But the Boat had to land for freight, and I 
got upon the Canton, bound for Louisville. The Tavern at which I staid 
during the night is called a Watch House. It is immediately on the bank 
of the River, and keeps, as I had been told, a look out for Boats for 
Passengers. I went to it at 11 last night and asked the Bar Keeper if 
he would keep a look out—“‘O, No!” he said “I set up all last night.” 
Well, I asked, can I stay in the Bar room by the Stove, untill a boat 
comes~‘No.” “Can you then give me a room? He told me he could. 
I then took lodgeing and watched for myself. After I had gone up, I 
found I had left my umbrella at the first tavern at which I had stopped. 
I called down to the Bar Keeper, to know if he could send for it. He 
put his head out of the window, & told me he could not. He ina moment 
popped his head out again, and, ‘How much you give? I told him I 
would give him a Bit.1* The Fellow went, but he brought the wrong 
umbrella, and in the morning, being in too great a hurry to get it I told 
the same fellow to get the Umbrella and keep it for his trouble. This 
was a Frenchman. This is a small specimen of Tavern accommodation, 
in the West and South— 

9. o clock. A.M. I am now again on the Wharf at Louisville. I have 
taken my passage in the Paul Jones for Vicksburg. This day I passed 
through the Louisville and Portland Canal.** The Boat was about 214 
hours in passing through the Canal and Locks. Over this Canal is a 
beautiful arched Bridge, under which the Boats pass. 

‘Octr 27th | am hurrying down the Ohio at the rate of 12 miles an 
hour, day and night. I like to sleep on Board a Steam Boat, the rocking 


“The equivalent of a real or one-eighth of a Spanish peso, worth 1214 cents 
normally. Bit was a prevalent term in the southern United States where Spanish coins 
were commonly used before money was standardized. 

* “Incorporated in 1825. Completed in 1831. Length 2 miles; breadth, at surface, 
200 feet, at bottom, 50. This canal was constructed to overcome a fall of 22 feet on 
the Ohio river, at Louisville. The entire bed of the canal is excavated through a ledge 
of lime rock, and a part of it to the depth of 12 feet. Its locks, bridges, &c. are built 
in the most substantial manner, and contain 4989 perches of stone masonry, equal to 
about 30 common canal locks. It is a work of great utility, as well as great expense; 
827 boats, 406 of which were steamboats, passed this canal in 104 days in 1831.” 
S. A. Mitchell, An Accompaniment to Mitchell's Reference and Distance Map of the 
United States (Philadelphia, 1834), 297. 
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of the Boat and the lumbering of the machinery lulls me to rest. I prefer 
travelling in Steamboats to Stages. The speed of a Steamer is greater, 
and that speed is not at the expense [of] animal comfort. I can repose 
very pleasantly in a Stage, but the idea that the faithful horse is jaded 
and oppressed always disturbs me. 

Octr 28th Nothing of interest has occurred. We have passed the 
French Island Bar,** where we expected to hang. Last week several 
boats were lying here fast upon the Bar, detaining 2000 travellers. They 
got off before we arrived, and we have passed it safely. The Passengers 
on Board have become very social. We all know each other, and have 
become familiar with the officers of the Boat. We while away the day 
the best way we can. 


Octr, 29th Our sail is becoming monotonous. I am becoming tireed 
even of the beautiful Ohio, and wish to get upon the more turbid waters 
of the Mississippi. Today as we passed down, a little boy with his 
bundle under his arm stood upon the shore and hailed the Boat. But it 
passed on without heeding him. He still called out in a plaintive, infant 
tone, “J want in” ~“I want in.” I was standing by the Pilot~who 
remarked, with cold indifference,—“you are too young my little man, 
to know what you want,’”’ and kept the boat in the Channel. It just 
occurred to me that this man had either no heart, or no children. That 
little boy had come to a landing with his little bundle under his arm, 
probably all he was worth, for the purpose of going down the river to 
seek employment—or perhaps to see his mother. Who knows what. 


12 oclock at night. We are now entering into the Mississippi—‘‘the 
Great Father of Waters” as its Indian name signifies. But I must wait 
till morning. I have looked out of the Cabin upon it—it is a wild waste 
of turbid waters to which we have now committed ourselves—I shall 
lie down again and sleep, if I can, upon this river of Snags’? and 
Sawyers.*® But my Berth is No. 1 upon the floor, not having been able 
to procure a Berth. I of course am as uncomfortable as I can be, and 
have caught a very bad cold. 


Octr. 30~I can now look out upon the Mississippi. It is a heavy 
rolling, muddy stream, not much wider than the Ohio, with bleak and 
desolate banks, which are continually falling in on one side and forming 
on the opposite. When one enters the Mississippi he is disappointed. 
It does not seem to be the stream he had expected to find it. But when 
he sees it{s] immense tributaries flowing into it, without apparently 
affecting its appearance, he begins to look upon it as did the Indian of 
former days, when he called it “the Great Father of waters.” 


* This bar was near the French Islands in the Ohio river, about one hundred 
fifty miles below Louisville. “There was a dam built in the fall of 1832, at French 
Island nearly completed. ... These were formerly the most difficult and shoalest bars 
in the Ohio River at which no difficulty is now experienced by any boat that passes.” 
National Calendar (Washington, 1834), 136. 

*'Trees or branches fixed in the bottom of a river or other navigable water and 
rising nearly to the surface; very dangerous to boats. 

* Trees which have fallen into a stream so that their branches project above the 
surface, rising and falling with a rocking or swaying motion. 
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Memphis. The boat landed here about an hour. Memphis is a miser- 
able looking place. And its Egyptian City name renders it contemptible. 
I saw here an encampment of about 5000 Indians. They are mostly 
Creeks,** whom the Government are removing into Arkansas. I have 
just walked through their Camp. They are indeed a miserable looking 
set of beings. The day is pala and chilly, and their little infants are 
squatting around a poor fire, whilst their miserable mothers are pulling 
their rags off, exposing their naked arm and shoulder untill they can 
patch them together. What an ill-fated case of beings, and what an 
reckoning will this Nation have to settle, one day, on their account!! 

Octe 31st We are still pounding and puffing away, down this 
might[y] river. I am unwell from the effects of cold, caught whilst sleep- 
ing in Berth No. 1 upon the floor. I am now in a comfortable Berth. But 
my system is deranged—and I am home sick. Travel is pleasant, but 
when one becomes sick he begins to wish himself at home. It is so with 
ai a least. Yesterday and today I have had the hyppo, and all sorts 
of Blues. 


Novemr Ist We are now approaching Vicksburg—the famous 
Vicksburg of Lynching memory.” As I approach it, I hail with pleasure 
the Hills on which it is situated. They are the first Hills I have seen in 
1300 miles travel, and I long to climb one of them. They are the only 
things like home that I have seen, since I left the Mountains of Va. 


Vicksburg. I reached here at 12 oclock A.M. I was met on the 
shore by two acquaintances from Rockbridge who left there after I did, 
and by one of my travelling companions who left me at Louisville. 
Vicksburg is a busy place. “the people here are run mad with specu- 
lation. They do business in... a kind of phrenzy. Money is scarce, but 
credit is plenty, and he who has no money can do as much business as 
he who has. There is an enormous value set upon every thing here. 
Every[thing] is sold as if they were precious relics—so extravagant is 
their cost. Lots of 22 by 70 feet sell at $10,000 & $15,000— Houses rent 
at $2000—A wagon and team hire at $16 a day—a horse at $2.50— 
a pair of Turkies at $5.00. A pair of chickens or ducks at $1.00. Wood 
at $10 a load—butter at 75 cts—Eggs at $1.50 a dozen, and cabbage at 
50 cts a head— 

There will be a tremendous failure here some day, and that not 
far hence. And Vicksburg, I am told, is the State in Miniature, It will 
be a fine field for Lawyers in two or three years. 

I was treated in this place with great kindness by Major A. G. 
McNutt.24 I supped with him, in company with four persons from 


* The Creeks were a powerful confederacy of North American Indians, known 
to exist as early as 1540, who occupied the greater part of Georgia and Alabama. On 
February 12, 1825, a treaty was made ceding all of Georgia and part of Alabama for 
equivalent lands in Indian Territory and $400, 

See H. R. Howard (comp.), History of Virgil A. Steward and his mpectiinid 
in Capturing and exposing the great “western land pirate” and his gang, ... and the 
execution of ft five professional gamblers by the citizens of Vicksburg, on the ‘6th July, 
1835 (New York, 1836). 

™ Major Alexander Gallatin McNutt was born in Rockbridge County, Virginia, 
September 12, 1801, and died in DeSoto County, Mississippi, October 22, 1848. He 
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Rockbridge, and felt myself at home. McNutt has made a large fortune 
in this Country. 

This town is situated on the Walnut hills, and contains a population 
of about 2500. It is full of Strangers. In fact the South is crowded 
with strangers; gentlemen adventurers who have dreamed golden 
dreams of the South, and who think they have nothing more to do 
than come South and be the Lord of a Cotton Plantation and a hundred 
slaves. 

Novr 2d I rode into the Country today with Major McNutt to one 
of his cotton farms. He works on it 50 hands only 10 of whom are men, 
and on which he will make 250 bales of cotton. 


Novr, 3d Today I rode into the Country on the Jackson road about 
18 miles on some business for Mr Greenlee.?? My ride was a lonesome 
one. This road is an outlet from Vicksburg into the interior of the 
Country: and gives Vicksburg a great advantage over the other river 
Towns. 


Novr 4th I am now again sailing down the Mississippi in the 
Steamer Echo. The Coasts begin to look more like the habitations of 
human beings. 


Natchez. Novr, 5th | am now in the City of Natchez. It is situated 
on a high Bluff, about 300 feet above the River. As I approached the 
City, I could see nothing but ‘Natchez under the Hill,” formerly 
famous over the world as a resort for Gamblers and Prostitutes. But the 
Citizens have lately razed these famous suburbs, and they are now a 
thriving part of the City. 

Natchez is a beautiful City, containing about 7000 inhabitants. I 
here met with several acquaintance from Va. Virginia has peopled the 
South.2? She even yet pays to the South an immense annual trib[ute] in 
wealth, energy, and talent. Dr. Campbell? and family are here with me. 


Novr 6th This is Sunday. I have attended the Episcopal Church 
for the purpose of hearing their organ. Nothing of interest occurred 


emigrated to Mississippi in 1828 and practiced law at Vicksburg. McNutt was chosen 
speaker of the state Senate in 1837 and the following year was elected governor. 
Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography (New York, 1888), IV, 155. 

™ Davidson took his southern trip in connection with the settlement of the estate 
of Dr. Samuel Greenlee of Milledgeville, Georgia, whose heirs, James and David 
Greenlee of Rockbridge County, he represented. The reference here probably alludes 
to either James or David. 

*Joseph G. Baldwin, The Flush Times of Alabama and Mississippi (New York, 
1854), 72-106, gives an amusing description of the feelings and attitude of Virginians 
who had gone to live in other states. 

* Samuel R. Campbell (1766-1840) was born in Rockbridge County, Virginia. 
He studied medicine at Philadelphia, was one of the sponsors of the Franklin Society 
in Lexington, Virginia, and served as trustee of Washington College, 1794-1812. He 
had four sons, all of whom settled in the West. O. F. Morton, History of Rockbridge 
County, Virginia (Staunton, Va., 1920), 248; Catalogue of ... Washington and Lee 
University, 1749-1888, p. 50. 
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today. Tonight I have probably taken my last talk, with my Aunt Julia,** 
in her room, 

Novr 7th The Election for President takes place here today, but 
there is no excitement. The Southerners are too much occupied [with] 
cotton and money, to think about politics. I heard Quitman”* harrangu- 
ing the people today. 

12. oclock. A.M. 1 have taken my passage on the Steamer Sema- 
phore for New Orleans, and I am again sailing down the mighty cur- 
rent of the Mississippi. The Coasts now become more improved. Fine 
residences begin to appear, and the green fields of Sugar Cane are 
spreading before me. 

Novr, 8h The Coasts improve and brighten as I appraoch the great 
City of the South. The banks are crowded with human habitations, 
and are enlivened with uninterrupted bustle. 

Novr 9th The wealth of the Mississippi is now developing itself to 
my view. From Bayou Plaquemine to New Orleans, a distance of 80 
miles, both coasts of the river are like a Village the whole way down. 
The banks are regular and beautifully leveeed. The bottoms are un- 
interrupted, and at short intervals are fine family residences with 
beautifully improved yards and gardens, embosomed in sherubbery, 
and all surrounded with broad level fields of green sugar cane receeding 
as far as the eye can reach, Occasionally a handsome Church rises to 
view, surrounded with verdant trees, with its grave yard filled with fine 
tomb stones under which repose the remains of the rich Planters of the 
Mississippi, whose labours have adorned and enriched its banks. 

At the various landings of the river above New Orleans, nearly the 
meee population speaks French. I begin to feel like I am on a Foreign 
shore. 

New Orleans. | am now in this great Southern Babylon—the 
mighty receptacle of wealth, depravity and misery. The approach is 
imposing. At a distance is first seen the steeple of Dr Parker's Church.”” 
Then the mast[s] of the shipping appear, like a large forest of dead 
trees, and all at once you come around the bend, the City bursts upon 
your view. This has been a tempestuous day, it rainned and the wind 
was high. But never theless, my sail was a pleasant one. 

This is a wet dreary evening: —The streets are well paved, but the 
water being but eighteen inches blow the surface, the heavy drays are 
continually pressing it up. This City is built upon a Swamp. The 
foundations of the houses are dug about 3 feet, and the water is then 
bailed out. Kentucky plank is then layed down and covered up, untill 
the water covers the bottom again, when the plank is again laid down 
and covered, and such is the foundation of the City of New Orleans 


* Julia Dorman, a sister of J. D. Davidson’s mother. 

* John A. Quitman, lawyer, brigidier general in the Mexican War, governor of 
Mississippi, 1850, and member of Congress, 1855-1858. See the Dictionary of 
American Biography, XV (1935), 315-316. 

™ Christ Church at the corner of Canal and Bourbon streets, N. C. Curtis, New 
Orleans; ifs Old Houses, Shops and Public Buildings, (Philadelphia, 1933)., 233. 
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upon this mighty Swamp. There are, of course, no cellars in the City of 
New Orleans. 

10, oclock. at. night. This is a gloomy night. I am now in my 
room alone, in No. 78 in Bishop’s Hotel. It is raining, blowing— 
thundering and lightening. Thunder and lightening are unusual to me 
at this season. 

Nour 9. ] awoke this morning and looked out upon a bright sun 
shine. I have of course been rambling through the City today. The streets 
are handsome though narrow. They are made narrow in order to pre- 
serve as much shade as possible. Chartres Street, running the whole 
length of the City paralell with the river, is the “Broadway” of New 
Orleans and the resort of the Fashionable of the City for Shopping and 
promenading. In Chartres Street I saw the fine people of the City. The 
Creole population constitute the Fashionables, and are composed princi- 
pally of the Merchants and Planters. They are an aristocratic people, 
and scorn any connection with the quadroon®® population. At almost 
every step I meet with a handsome, graceful quadroon. | had often heard 
of the beauty of the quadroons. I found them pretty. They are a very 
amiable looking people, and have the appearance of being virtuous; but 
they are generally prostitutes and kept Mistresses. Young men and 
single men of wealth have each a quadroon for his exclusive use. They 
are furnished with a Chamber and sitting room and servants, and the 
comforts and elegancies of life. It generally costs from $1500 to $2000 a 
year to keep a quadroon. J am informed that the quadroon is faithful 
to a Proverb in these attachments. Married men in this City are fre- 
quently in the habit of keeping these quadroons. The quadroon is a 
very bright mulatto. They have the finest eyes and freshest skin I have 
ever seen, 

Chartres Street is also the promenade of the fashionable Prostitute, 
who flaunts along in her gaudy trappings, the subjects of gaze and 
remark of all who resort to this famous Street. 

I have seldom seen a lady walking in this Street in company with a 
gentleman. The men of this City are too much engaged with sugar, 
Cotton & to gallant the ladies. They must therefore promenade without 
protection of their favourites and their husbands. In other streets I 
have seen the miserable woman sitting at a corner on the hard pavement, 
drunk, with her head hanking between her knees, sleeping after the 
unholy revel of the previous night. Most deplorable evidence of the 
depravity of human Nature. It is true as has [been] said, that ‘““Man 
can never be as pure neither can he be as depraved as a woman.” 

Hewlett’s Exchange is upon Chartres Street. It is here that “mer- 
chants most do congregate.” In it [there are] auctions of Slaves. Lots 
do take place. From 10 AM. to 3 P.M. it is a scene of tumultuous con- 
fusion, in which all the business and professional men of the City 
engage. It seems to be the Soul of New Orleans. He [who] does not 
visit it cannot seen all of New Orleans. After 3 P.M. a dead silence 
prevails within it. 


* A person of quarter negro blood. 
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I saw a likely negro woman and her three children selling here at 
public auction. The mother and children wept bitterly during the sale. 
I pitied them. But the people here are hardened to such things, and 
they look upon them with indifference. I saw others sold, but they ap- 
peared to be cheerful. In all the Towns I have passed there were 
crowds of negroes for sale. They were dressed up neatly for the occa~- 
sion, the woman with turbaned handkerchiefs upon their heads, which 
improve their appearance very much. They are thus marched in a line 
into the Streets to some public Corner, or Exchange, where they remain 
from day to day untill sold. I was surprised to find them looking as 
cheerful and unconcerned as they did. This Country suits the nature 
of the negro better than Va. The Climate is better adapted to his con- 
stitution, and his labour here is lighter. The winters of Va. are very 
severe upon her slave population. 

Novr, 10th I have been rambling over the City today, from Street 
e Street and from square to square, and I have seen but little of the 

ity. 

It seems to me that one half of the population speaks French. The 
negroes generally speak French, and it is always proclaimed in the 
sales of Slaves that they speak both languages. I meet little children at 
every step, jabbering away in French. 

Today I visited an old Burial ground.” It is a nauseous place. The 
grave yard is in a Swamp, and the water has risen to the ground. The 
tombs in this yard are generally of brick, and are crumbling to pieces. 
Noxious weeds are growing up around them, and the lizards are sport- 
ing upon the Tombs. Melancholy mingled with disgust was the feeling 
excitied here. I was glad to get out of it, and returned into the City 
through the Suburbs. The suburbs are mostly filled with old French 
buildings one story high, the roof of tile and projecting over the pave- 
ment. More than half of the front doors is composed of glass lights, 
shaded by a crimson Curtain? There is generally an air of neatness 
about these buildings. Many of them in this part of the City are the 
habitations of the “ Women of Sin.” 

Novr, 11th Today I visited the Catholic Burial grounds.*° It is situ- 
ated on the border of the Swamp, and is filled with splendid tombs. The 
yard is surrounded by a brick wall about 12 feet high, which is filled 
with 5 or 6 tiers of Niches in which coffins are deposited. The coffins are 
pushed in endwise, and the hole sealed up by a plate of marble, or other 
material, on which is the inscription. Within this wall are the fine tombs. 
There is an avenue running through this burial ground, which is hand- 
somely paved with shells; on either side of which is a close wall of tombs. 
It is indeed a “City of the Dead.” The Tombs were covered with flowers 
and wreaths—and urns filled with shrubbery. They are generally sur- 
rounded with wicket work of Iron. Within one of these railings, I saw 
a little chair—no doubt the one on which the infant used to sit who 


*® Probably one of the early Protestant cemeteries. 
»” This is undoubtedly St. Louis Cemetary, No. 1, which today is still an inter- 
esting place to see in New Orleans. 
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now reposes there in silence. The Catholic French have a ceremony 
performed in their Burial ground once a month, probably on all Saints 
day, when there flowers & wreaths are deposited by Friends in memory 
of the Dead. The inscriptions on there Tombs are in French and gen-~- 
erally commence—‘‘Jci repose.’’*+ 


Novr, 12th I have been still rambling over the City. On yesterday 
I dined with Mr. Madison Carruthers,®? now a merchant of this City 
and a Native of Rockbridge. His wife is a very pleasant Lady, and they 
made me feel at home. I was entertained very handsomely and with 
great hospitality. It is said that you are not safe in the South untill you 
become “‘acclimated.” I think I should be unable to stand up under the 
fine dinners of New Orleans, untill I had been acclimated to their rich 
soups and their many flavoured wines. Southern gentlemen pride them- 
selves upon their liberality. The wealthy keep open houses and entertain 
like Princes. The Southern gentleman is an improvement upon the old 
Virginia gentleman. Their money comes in abundantly and is spent 
with profuse liberality. Young men in the South are taken by the hand 
and led into prosperity. In Va. they are kept back. The prejudices of 
the old prevent them patronizing the young. Not so in the South. 

Any young man of energy and good character in the South can 
make a fortune. 

The shipping is lying here three tiers deep at the wharf for a 
distance of half a mile. The wharf is therefore a scene of mighty bustle. 
Levee Street runs parrallel with the river, upon its bank, the whole 
extent of the City. The Public Square** is situated upon this Street. It 
opens upon the river, and is surrounded with sycamore trees. In the 
centre is a circular fountain about twenty yards in diameter, and in the 
centre of it is a Jet de’eau from the top of which spouts on every Sunday 
morning eight clomns [columns] of water ten feet into the air, which 
descend gracefully into this reservoir, Immediately behind this square 
is the termination of two Streets—Orleans and Chartres Streets. These 
terminations are composed of three Gothic looking buildings—The 
Calabouche,** in which the City guards reside, and which contains the 
City Prison—the Orleans Theatre** and between these two buildings, 
which are similar in construction and appearance, is the Cathedral*¢ 


™ Rests here. 

* Madison Carruthers received his A. B. degree from Washington College, class 
of 1812-1813. Catalogue of ... Washington and Lee University, 1749-1888, p. 65. 

* Jackson Square, laid out in 1720 by Bienville, is situated in the heart of the 
old French quarter. It was the scene of the’ official transfer of Louisiana from France 
to United States in 1803. 

* The calaboose or city prison was built in the Vieux Carré section, near Congo 
Square, about 1822-1823. Grace King, New Orleans, The Place and the People 
(New York, 1895), 273-274. 

*In 1811 the “Theatre d'Orleans” was opened on the square now occupied 
by the Convent of the Holy Family. When one said the “Théatre d’Orleans” in 
those days, and for forty years afterwards, in New Orleans, one expressed a theatrical 
excellence second only to Paris. Ibid., 150. 

*The St. Louis Cathedral, fronting Jackson Square, was built in 1794. The 
founder, John André Almonastre, ‘Perpetual Rigidor of New Orleans,’ built and 
dedicated this imposing structure to the Church on the condition that Masses be 
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with a high steeple. These three buildings produce a fine [picture] when 
seen from the river across the public square. This square is bounded 
on the right by St Anne’s Street—and on the left by St. Louis Street, 
both of which corner on Levee Street on the bank of the river. This is 
the prettiest spot in the City. The markets are in the immediate vicinity 
of this square. And at any time you may see it surround[ed] with slight 
booths, filled with fruits and provisions of every kind for sale. 

The City lies much lower than the surface of the River; and were 
it not for the Levee it would be under water. In walking from the 
interior of the City towards the river, I was frequently surprised to 
see the hulls of the Steamers as they were starting from the wharf. 
The momentary impression was that they were suddenly hoisted by 
machinery and were sailing through the air. 

They are now lighting this City with gas.27 Some of the Streets are 
already lighted and all the Public Houses. Tubes with A transverse 
piece at the end descend from the ceiling into the rooms. At the ends 
of these transverse pieces are screws which are turned. The Gas then 
issues imperceptibly untill a flame is applied, when it takes fire and 
burns brilliantly during the night. The smell of the gas lights was at 
first unagreable to me. 

Most of the streets are now lighted with oil lamps, suspended in 
the middle of the streets, about fifteen feet high. At night a row of 
these burning lamps may be seen a mile long. 

The City is filled with restaura[n]ts, at which . . . you may get 
anything to eat or drink. Some of them are very fine Buildings. 


Novr. 13th Sunday. Last night I attended a Masquerade Ball.** | 
went through curiosity, and unmasked. The scene was to me novel and 
interesting. As I entered I was examined at the door for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether or not I had arms upon me. This precaution is 
always taken. The room in which the Masqurade takes place is a long 
hall, very finely ornamented and lighted by five splendid Chandeliers, 
formed of cut glas pendents some what in the shape of a Balloon. The 
walls contain 30 large and costly mirrors each of which is about 6 feet 
by 4. In this Hall the crowd promenade, dance and tease each other in 
masque. Here are all sorts of characters except virtuous women. Men 
and women, fantastically dressed, jabber and dance with each other. 
The women with few exceptions were masqued. 

The fair skin and the Quadroon here intermingle promiscuously. 
I frequently saw a gentleman of decent appearance dancing with a 
Quadroon. To me this was somewhat revolting. I saw about a dozen 


offered every Saturday evening at sunset for the repose of his soul. Barbour and 
Howe, History of All the Western States and Territories, 604. 

* The first practical application of gas for illuminating purposes was made 
in 1792 by an English engineer and first installed in England in 1802. Baltimore, 
Maryland, was the first city in the United States to install gas lighting, in 1817, and 
after that time its growth proceeded uninterruptedly. 

* Probably one of the famous quadroon balls which are said to have taken 
place in the old building now located at 717 Orleans Street. Only white men were 
admitted to the balls although the men in the orchestra were quadroons. Lyle Saxon, 
Old Louisiana (New York, 1929), 90. 
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females unmasked, most of whom were Quadroons and some of whom 
were very pretty. There were two females promenading in their night 
garments. 

This visit sated my curiosity, and left me without relish for another. 

This morning I rose at 6 and in order to do pennance for my last 
nights visit, I attended mass in the Cathedral. The hard Pavements of 
the Church were crowded with Blacks, Quadroons, and whites upon 
their knees, counting their beads. The Pews were filled with a better 
looking population. The Priests were officiating at the altar, and as | 
went out the entrance was crowded with the Blind and the lame. 

After attending Mass I visited the markets.2* Sunday morning is 
the principal market morning. They were crowded with a dense mass of 
people, young & old, masters & Servants, all gathering enough for their 
Sunday's subsistence—some merely for a support, others for a luxurious 
table. These markets furnish every thing that a luxurious table may 
require. I was much interested with them. 

At half past ten I determined to leave New Orleans. I got into an 
omnibus and rode to the Rail Road. As I past down Chartres Street, 
the different military companies of the City were parading to the music 
of drum and fife. The Stores were open and the ladies of the City were 
Shopping. The Boats and Shipping at the wharf were loading and un- 
loading, and the drays were carrying cotton to the Cotton Press as 
usual. It would seem to me that the Sabbath in New Orleans exists 
only in its Almanacs. 

I took my seat on the Car of the Lake Pontchartrain Rail road at 
ae 12 AM. and reached the Lake in 15 minutes, a distance of 414 
miles. 


Lake Pontchartrain. This is a beautiful sheet of water. The Docks 
run into the Lake, and the Car bears you upon them to their termination. 
I fished in Lake Pontchartrain and caught one fish. This satisfied me 
and I quit. At 4% past 12 I started in the Mazeppa for Mobile. Our 
sail so far has been pleasant indeed. I have lost sight of land in one 
direction, The sun is shining brightly upon the Waters and we have 
calm weather upon the Lake. A few days since, there was a storm upon 
this Lake in which two of the line of Boats, running daily from N. 
Orleans to Mobile, were nearly lost. 


4.P.M. Point Aux Herbes. We are now rounding this Point. It 
takes its name from the tall flag grass which covers it. 


5.P.M. Fort. Pike. We are now in sight of this Battery which 
guards the entrance into the Lake. It is a beautiful place & is built upon 
an artificial mound, rising above the waters of the Lake. The entrance 
to the Lake is commanded by a Circular Brik Wall, rising out of the 
water about 20 feet, with port holes from which the cannon are dis- 
charged. It is a lonely situation amongst these waters, 


*”The famous old French Market at Decatur and St. Philip streets. The 
original building was erected by the Spaniards in 1791. The vegetable market 
now in use was built in 1812 when a storm demolished the old structure. The coffee 
stands at the far ends were traditional refreshment places for Orleanians, after the 
theater and other evening entertainment. 
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I now feel like I am going home. My course now is homeward, and 
tho’ 2000 yet seperate me from my little boys and their mother, it con- 
tents me to think that I am going home. 


Gulf of Mexico Novr. 14th I am now sailing on this Gulf in 
smooth weather, and as yet have had no sea sickness. Our Boat is the 
best on this line, and I have been fortunate to get in it. The other Boats 
are crazy and rotten, and will some day founder. I passed, during the 
night, Lake Boyne and the Bay of St. Louis. I am now out of sight of 
land, in the Star Board side~ 


Mobile. 1. P.M. I am now in the City of Mobile. It is a pretty place, 
about the size of Natchez. There is a great deal of business down here. 
But there is a City springing up below it on the Mobile Bay, called 
Alabama City,*° which must supesede it. Ships of heavy burden cannot 
approach Mobile. They are obliged to Anchor at the entrance of the 
Bay. I passed many of them this morning lying at Anchor as our Boat 
sailed up the Bay. The Red Banks on which Alabama City is located 
lay to our right as we came up. 

I have taken my passage for Cahaba*! in a Boat which promises to 
start to morrow evening. I am even now tired of Mobile. I went to the 
Theatre tonight, but I thought more about home than the Play. Whilst 
at the Theatre the fire Bell rang, and there was a tremendous rush to 
the door. I went out with the Crowd and followed the crowd and the 
Engines, but It turned out to be only a chimney on fire. 


Novr 15th J] am still in this City, in the dumps, waiting for a boat 
to take me up the Alabama river. But the Boat has delayed startin 
untill to morrow night. No small disappointment. Today I was cope 
by a negro in the Street who recognised me. He is from Rockbridge, 
and told me he would not go back if his former Master would give him 
his freedom. 

I am getting afoul of the Blue Devils here again. But I will certainly 
get off to morrow evening. 


Novr 16th 1 have made an acquaintance here with one who is a 
Stranger like myself, and who is like myself waiting impatiently for a 
Boat. He has just told me that the Bonnets O.’Blue will start at 3 this 
evening. And we are going on Board. 


9. at night. I am on Board of this Bonnets O-’Blue, and not yet off. 
The Captain put up his steam and induced the passengers to come on 
Board. The Boat is now crowded, but God only knows whether we 
will be off by morning or not, for the Captain does not. I will try & 
sleep away the Blues tonight. 


“ Probably the town now known as Alabama Port. 

“ Cahawba or Cahaba, a decayed post village of Dallas County, Alabama, on 
the Alabama river at the mouth of the Cahawba river, ten miles southwest of Selma. 
Cahawba made strong claims to have the capitol located there when the state was 
organized. The state constitution provided that the first session of the General 
Assembly was to meet at Huntsville, 1819, and thereafter it was to meet at Cahawba 
until 1825. In 1819 one of the six newspapers in Alabama was the Cahawba Press. 
Thomas P. Abernethy, The Formative Period in Alabama, 1815-1828 (Montgomery, 
1922), 43-44, 74, 124. 
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Novr. 17th I awoke this morning and found myself in Mobile Bay. 
I begin to hate Mobile; and know not when I can get clear of it. The 
Captain still promises to start today, but no one believes him. It is now 
12 oclock—~and not started. 


3. P.M. We have left the Bonnets O’Blue, and are now upon the 
General Sumter which will start this evening. 


4. P.M. We are now again under way: leaving this accursed Bay 
of Mobile—I thank God for it. I am again homeward bound. To be 
hemmed up in a strange place without acquaintances and any thing to 
interest you, expecting every minute to get off and every minute dis- 
appointed, is enough to Blue Devil one who has not even heard from 
home for nearly two months. 

Novr 18th J am sailing smoothly up the Alabama river. The Country 
is dull and uninteresting. The Alabama is a narrow stream, but its 
Channel is deep and strong. It winds about through the State, thus 
giving a great portion of its territory the benefit of its meanderings. 


Novr 19th Nothing of any interest occurs. We are still ploughing 
our dull way up the Alabama. A little interest is excited by the occa- 
sional rubs of the boat upon the Bars, as the water is very low, and by 
watching the skill of the Pilots in winding around them. 

I have become acquainted with a very polished and agreable gentle- 
man on board with me. Colo, W™. B, Sparks, of the Parish of Assump- 
tion in Louisiana. His wit, good sense, and kindness have rendered my 
trip up a very pleasant one—He has advised me to settle in New 
Orleans, and has promised me any assistance in his power. 


Cahawba. Novr 20th I am now in this famous little Town. It is to 
me a miserable little place. It contains but 3 or 400 inhabitants, and I 
am now in the meanest tavern I have lodged in since I left home. The 
water here is as miserable as the Place, and would lay me up in a very 
short time. How long I may have to remain here I know not. I expected 
here to have received a letter from home, but I am disappointed. 


Novr 21st I have met today with Major James Hatcher,* who lives 
in this neighbourhood. He has invited me out to his House, and has 
procured me a horse, and | intend going if for nothing else than to get 
out of Cahawba. My fare here has been as bad as the Tavern. Corn 
Bread & Molasses—Molasses and corn bread; and you have the Bill 
of fare here— 


“Major James Hatcher of Cahawba, Alabama, purchased from James and 
David Greenlee of Rockbridge County, Virginia, heirs of Dr. Samuel Greenlee, 
432 acres of land in Alabama near Cahawba for $5,000 in May, 1836. Thereafter 
Hatcher co-operated with J. D. Davidson in the settlement of the Samuel Greenlee 
estate in order to obtain clear title to his land concerning which there was some 
litigation. Deposition of James and David Greenlee, Rockbridge County, Virginia, 
Apr. 25, 1836; James Hatcher to J. D. Davidson, Mar. 4, 1837; J. B. Clark to 
J. D. Davidson, Aug. 1, 1836, Feb. 4, Nov. 27, 1837, Aug. 17, 1838, and June 
17, 1845; R. E. B. Baylor to J. D. Davidson, Mar. 10, 1836. MSS. in J. D. Davidson 


Collection in McCormick Historical Association, Chicago, Illinois, 
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Novr 22d | have spent a night with my Friend Mr Hatcher. He & 
his family have treated me with great kindness, & have requested me 
to make his House my home whilst in the neighbourhood. 


Novr 23d I have spent another pleasant night with Mr. Hatcher. 
He is a wealthy Cotton Planter, and lives on a high Bluff of the Ala- 
bama River. 


Novr 24th J have just spent a night with Mr Robert Hatcher, a son 
of James Hatcher. I felt myself at home. I am now in this miserable 
tavern—in this miserable Cahaba, and hope I will not be long detained 
here. But of this I cannot say any thing now. I inquired at the Post 
office today, but no letter yet. The only news I have received from 
Lexington is contained in the Whig which I] saw today, and is the 
obituary of Ann E, Leyburn.** I was prepared to hear this before | 
left home. 


5. 0 clock—I am in my room alone just now, and have been thinking 
about my litte Boys. How are they? Is Greenlee** running about and 
calling Papa? How is Frederick.** Is he as fat and chubby and happy 
as ever? I hope so. I am almost willing to reach home without hearing 
first from them. If I should receive a letter, I should almost fear to 
break the seal— Perhaps it might contain bad news. But I hope to see 
them soon. J] am lonesome in this dull place, not yet having got under 
way with my business here. 

The people in this Country travel and visit a great deal. Go to a 
man’s House and you either find him from home, or find him at home 
with some of his acquaintances around him. You are no sooner entered 
than Cotton and Politics become the absorbing topics of talk. Every 
man reads the newspapers of which each one takes a great number. 
The people appear to be well informed on political subjects. The con- 
versation changes, and then they talk of trades in which they have 
bought a farm and negroes for $25—30—40—or 100 thousand dollars. 
And how do they pay such sums—? Why with two or three crops 
made upon the land—A man was pointed out to me today by a friend— 
That man said he, purchased a tract of land and stock of slaves two 
years since in Perry Co. for $90,000 payable in 6 years~In 6 months 
afterwards he was offered $25,000 for his bargain. He will make the 
whole purchase money in three years, Land is seldom rented in this 
Country. It is always bought. I stepped into a Lawyers Office the 
other day,—the office of Mr. Philips, a young unmarried man. He is not 
in, said a person in his office. He has gone out a mile or two, on a 


“For information on the Leyburn family see Morton, A History of Rockbridge 
County, Virginia, 498-499; Catalogue of . . . Washington and Lee University, 
1749-1888, p. 75. 

“Greenlee Davidson was born at Lexington, Virginia, received the A. B. degree 
from Washington College in 1855, and graduated from the Lexington Law School 
in 1858. He became a captain of artillery in the Confederate army and was killed 
at Chancellorsville, May, 1863. Ibid., 114, 207. 

“ Frederick Davidson, son of James D. Davidson, was born at Lexington, Vir- 
ginia, and graduated at Washington College in 1857. He was a member of the 
Fourth Virginia Regiment, and was killed at Manassas, July 21, 1861. Ibid., 116. 
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trade for 32 negroes. When would a Virginia Lawyer step out of his 
office on a trade for 32 negroes at $1500 a piece? 

My Friend Mr James Hatcher stepped in a moment since and said 
he just called in to tell me how the Alabamans would take advantage of 
each other—That he made a trade with a person this evening for a 
tract of land & some negroes for his Son to commence on. That every 
thing was agreed upon, and he was to give him $25,000—one third in 
cash, That it was all done in the hearing of another, who as soon as his 
back was turned stepped up and took the trade out of his hands, There 
are some men in the South whose judgement of bargains and property 
is reputed so good, that they cannot bid openly for property at all—If 
they do there are other speculators who take alarm and believing there 
is something uncommon about such a piece of property, when such a 
man is anxious to get, they immediately run it up to an enormous extent. 
Such men are frequently compelled to bargain by proxy. I advised my 
Friend Hatcher to trade hereafter through a proxy. I saw yesterday a 
rough waggoner—He had been drinking, and was swaggering about 
Van-Buren. He had some land for sale and wanted Mr. Hatcher to 
buy it. I asked Mr H— what his land was worth, thinking that such an 
uncouth fellow was not worth much. He said that the fellow ask 
$20,000 but his land was not worth more than $18,000 in cash. I was 
frequently surprised to see rough, common looking men, such as our 
Coliers Town** men, who were sometimes pointed out to me, and who I 
was told, were making one & two hundred bales of Cotton which would 
bring 10 & $20,000—I have frequently thought whilst in the South how 
well some of our Tobacco planters would do, to transfer their hands to 
this Country where, instead of selling $2500 worth of Tobacco—they 
would sell $25,000 worth of cotton— David Greenlee*? with his hands, 
in the South, could sell $20,000 worth of cotton, and make corn enough 
to support them. 

Mr Hatcher showed me his farming operations the other day. In 
the course of our walk he showed me a lot of cotton, of 25 bales, which 
he said were made by the old Lady’s hands—Their waste time, he said, 
was occupied in making it, and yielded from 20 to $2500 a year~ These 
Planters are thus enabled to settle their children handsomely in life. Mr 
Hatcher this evening as he told me, had bargained for a tract of land 


“An early post hamlet of Rockbridge County, Virginia, located in a mining 
district, fifteen miles west of Lexington. 

“David Greenlee of Rockbridge County, Virginia, married Hannah Grigsby 
in 1818 and died in 1850. He was the grandson of James Greenlee and Mary 
Elizabeth McDowell Greenlee, who died respectively in 1764 and 1809, the latter 
being 102 years old at the time of her death. John Greenlee, father of David 
Greenlee, died prior to 1809. David Greenlee and his brother, James Greenlee, 
inherited property of another brother, Dr. Samuel Greenlee of Milledgeville, Georgia. 
James D. Davidson acted as attorney for James and David Greenlee in the settle- 
ment of Dr. Samuel Greenlee’s estate. For further information as to Greenlee 
genealogy, see J. D. Davidson to William Greenlee, Oct. 3, 1856, in the J. D. 
Davidson Collection; Morton, History of Rockbridge County, Virginia, 254-256, 
489. In citing the Greenlee family, Morton is not always accurate in his statements 
as to family relationships, 
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with some slaves for $25,000 on which he intended settling a son, lately 
married, 

But the comforts of life in this Country are not equal to those in 
Virginia. The South however is not so void of them as | had expected. 
In time it will have them all. As the Country becomes cleared out it will 
become cleansed and improved, and its wealth will fill it with all the 
comforts of life. The people look as healthy as they do in Va. The 
children are robust and cheerful: and the climate except in the Dog 
days of Summer is much preferable. 

With the South I am much pleased. With its energy and enterprise 
I am delighted—as well as with the frank manners and generous cus- 
toms of its people. I have scarcely seen a Bowey knife*® or a quarel 
since I came South. I have not heard one man insult another. Their 
manners and language are to the utmost extent respectful. 

The people of the South speak with as much apprehension of the 
Winters of Va, as Virginians do of the Summers of the South. 

Novr 25th Still in this dull place—this abominable Cahaba—~in a 
cold uncomfortable room, in a cold uncomfortable tavern. There are 
less of the comforts of life in this part of the South than in any other 
part I have been in. There is a schoolmaster of the Village, who is an 
inmate of my room, who says that the idea of raising children in this 
Town is out of the question, That a citizen said to him that he would 
send his children to him, but that he never expected to raise them. 
Colo. Clarke,*® a Lawyer here, told me that [if] I wanted to make 
money, I must come to the South—If I wanted to enjoy life and its com- 
forts, stay at home. But there are locations in the South where one may 
enjoy health and be comfortable—But in Cahaba, there is neither health 
or comfort. 

Novr 26th It is very cold here now. How is it in Va? I am now sit- 
ting by a comfortable fire—the only thing like home here. Hickory wood 
and a glowing fire. Who would not enjoy it, even though far from home. 
I have another gloomy trip before me. To morrow I have to go down 
into Wilcox County on business, and I must ride alone through a dull 
country of cotton fields and negro cabins. 

Portland Sunday Novr 27th | have been riding all day: and it has 
been the most miserable ride I have had since I left home. I was directed 
for a near way, to go through the woods. Curse these near ways, they 
are always the longest. I have been lost nearly all day in strange woods, 
wandering about in pine thickets—cane thickets, and all sorts of 
thickets. God help the life of a Land Hunter! About dusk I found my- 
self approaching a field with a gate to it. Confident that I was going 


“The bowie knife, named after its inventor, Colonel James Bowie. 

* Colonel J. B. Clark, a lawyer at Cahawba, Alabama, was employed by Major 
Hatcher to co-operate with J. D. Davidson in connection with the settlement of the 
estate of Dr. Samuel Greenlee. Clark was a Whig in politics. J. B. Clark to J. D. 
Davidson, August 1, 1836, February 4, November 7, 1837, August 17, 1838, and 
June 17, 1845, in the J. D. Davidson Collection. Davidson consistently spelled 
Clark’s name with an e but original Clark letters in the collection show that Davidson 
was in error. 
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the wrong direction, I hailed it with pleasure, at that late hour, believing 
it to be a sympton of some human habitation. I hurried through this 
delightful gate and was careful to shut it, feeling already grateful to the 
hospitable owner whose roof I hoped was soon to shelter me from this 
wild labyrynth of gloomy woods. When I got into this field I could 
discern through the dusk of the evening a building at the farther ex- 
tremity of it. I galloped up to it and hallooed—and hallooed—and 
hallooed. But no kind inmate came out to welcome me. No dog even 
barked. I should have rejoiced to see even a Dog. No cattle lowed. I 
looked again and I saw no smoke rising from the hearth where I had 
expected to have been welcomed. Strange! Strange, I thought. Can 
houses in this country, where houses are scarce, be uninhabited. I 
halloed again: but was only answered by the echo of my own voice from 
the woods beyond. The house was as desolate as I was. I had then to 
retrace my steps, and I knew not whither, whether I would be able 
to find my way back through the windings of the path I had just 
travelled. As I rode back I looked at my bridle to see if it was strong 
enough to confine my horse to the Bush under which, I was now con- 
fident, I would have to lodge. Is my Over Coat warm enough thought 
I, to keep off the night air. Can I gather leaves enough here to protect 
me from the damp of Mother Earth? O Sweet Cahaba—delightful 
Village so beautifully seated on the Banks of the Alabama! with 
your warm rooms and your good hickory fires! How ungrateful have I 
been to Slander thee! Were I only back in your Tavern, I would call 
it a palace and enjoy its luxuries. But I determined to ride as long as I 
could, hoping, peradventure, that I might reach a negro cabin. I at 
lenght found another road leading down into some dark woods. At a 
Venture I took it and soon came to a cluster of negro huts. I rode in 
amongst them as much delighted as when I first stalked into the City 
of New Orleans. How far is it to Portland? I inquired. Loddy Sir, its 
about 3 miles, answered a negro woman. She called a man to me whom 
I hired to put me on the trail. He jumped up behind me. He was an 
old Virginia Negro, and I greeted him as an old acquaintance. He 
guided me past his Master’s dwelling to a point from which he said I 
could not loose my way, and then left me, in the dark woods. I found 
the road down a long hill by the white sand. At lenght I reached the 
foot of the hill and found myself upon the steep, high banks of a Creek. 
Here my road seemed to terminate. The bank was too high to ascend, 
and the channel appeared to be deep and miry. What was I to do? 
I wandered about for some time, hoping to find the ford. But I failed. 
I then determined to return and crave the hospitality of the Planter 
whose House I had passed. I groped about in the dark, and at lenght 
found the road that brought me to this Creek. I began to ascend the 
Hill, and as I could scarcely discern the white sand, I was again loosing 
the road & riding in amongst the Bushes. But I now heard some one 
descending the Hill, and at lenght a negro boy on a Mule rode down 
and found me standing stock still on the side of the road. “My good 
Fellow, can you guide me across this Creek?” I could have embraced 
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the little Cuffee. He took the way and I followed in his train. And 
thus I passed this gloomy Creek. 

I soon reached my long and soarly sought destinanation—Port- 
land—on the Banks of the Alabama, where I expected no doubt to find 
a comfortable Tavern and a warm cup of coffee. How grateful to a 
weary and especially a benighted traveller is the idea that soon he 
will be warmly seated at a Tavern fire which he can call his own. But 
even at Portland my troubles were not to end. As I rode into Portland 
I could scarcely discern houses enough to convince me that I was in a 
Town. Two or three old frame buildings, and that was all. I saw a 
door open and a negro woman at the fire. I rode up and asked if this 
was Portland. She told me it was, ““Where then,” continued I eagerly, 
“can J find a Tavern?” “Lord Sir! there is no Tavern here.” No Tavern 
here. No Tavern in Portland. Good God! I again continued my in- 
quiries. ‘‘Does any one in Portland entertain strangers?’ “Not as I 
knows of,’ was the answer. Now what am I to do. | had better be in 
the woods where I could get leaves to sleep on and a bush to cover 
me than be in a Town containing 2 or 3 houses, none of which I could 
occupy. “Tell me,” said I, “the name of some man here, who has a 
house.” ““Why Sir there's Major Roach where that light’s a burning.” I 
rode up to Major Roach’s—but Major Roach was sick in bed, and a 
negro fellow told me to go to Major Williamson’s, I went a few steps 
and halted before a frame building. A gentleman was standing in the 
door with a candle in his hand. ‘Is Major Williamson in?’’ “I suppose 
I am the man you inquire for,” replied a pleasant looking young fellow. 
I then claimed the protection of his roof. He told me he had just com- 
menced keeping Bachelor’s Hall, and was not prepared as yet to enter- 
tain any one. I told him I only wanted his roof between me and heaven, 
and I would submit to any kind of fare. He received me and welcomed 
me to the little he had. And here I am in Mr Williamsons Bachelor Hall. 
If his fare is scanty, his kindness is abundant. He is a good pleasant 
fellow, and if I] catch him ever in Virginia, I will show him what Vir- 
ginia hospitality is. He promised me when I visit him again that he will 
he will purge his Bachelor Hall with matrimony. | shall never forget 
Major Williamson. 

Cahaba. Novr 28th | awoke this morning and found it raining. At 
11 I started in the rain for Barboursville about 18 miles distant, and 
after riding 4 miles the storm thickened so fast upon me that I turned 
back, thinking of Chills and Fevers and other dire diseases. I rode back 
to Bachelor's Hall and took dinner with the Major, and then started in 
the rain aagin for Cahaba. My ride back was a disagreable one, 
indeed. The rain ceased sooner after I started, but it became cold and I 
became gloomy, I began to think of bad roads and bad weather for my 
return home, and determined to complete my arrangements here as soon 
as possible, to leave Cahaba. 

I am now in my room at Cahaba. The night is dark and cloudy and 
windy. The winds are sighing through my windows—and through the 
doors, and through the roof, which is all visible above me, and I wish 
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I was at home. I shall retire to bed, and though the cold wind is 
whistling all about me I will sleep soundly, and dream of home. 


Nove 29th I awoke this morning, and was rejoiced to find that the 
windy night had brought a clear day. Today I have completed my 
business here, and now I am waiting for a conveyance to Selma, where 
I will get into some line of Stages. How long I may be delayed here yet, 
I can’t say. I hope to get off tomorrow, having been disappointed already 
this evening, on Friday week or Sunday week, I may be with my little 
family at home. So I am thinking just now. 

But I am now to venture upon the perils of Stage travelling— 
Cracked Skulls—broken bones—dislocated shoulders, &c &c, A gentle- 
men this evening has told me of the frequency of these accidents in the 
South—but I must risk them all. 

I hope to bid Farewell to Cahaba tomorrow, but since my Portland 
trip I shall no more complain of its Taverns or its Comforts, To Bed 
I go, to dream of Home and up-set Stages. 


Selma Novr 30th This day I left Cahaba for this place. I reached 
here this evening in a Pedlar’s Waggon. This morning I stepped to 
the River to see if a boat that had landed was going up. But I was 
disappointed, A Yankee who has a store at Cahaba which supplies a 
number of Pedlars Wagons, told me that one of his wagons was going 
to Selma, and that I was welcomed to take passage in it. I took him at 
etn and rode into Selma this evening on a seat beside a Yankee 

edlar. 

This is a small place on the Alabama River containing about 400 
inhabitants. I must wait here untill tomorrow night befor I can get off in 
the Stage, and God only knows whether or not I will get off then, as 
the Stages coming this way are generally crowded. 

I did not dream last night, as I expected, of upset Stages. But I] 
frequently hear of them. The Stage which came to this place, on the 
route which J take tomorrow, upset last night and injured some of the 
passengers. These accidents it seems are frequently occurring. Maybe 
I may dream of them tonight. I may realize them before I get home. 

I left Cahaba without receiving a letter or hearing a syllable from 
home. I have been thinking this evening about my home and my little 
family. How are they? How will they be when I get home? Will I get 
home safely? When will I get home? Such & a thousand other inquiries 
of the kind have been crowding upon me. 

Stage Travelling! It is more perilous by far than Steam Boats. 
There is no conveyance so comfortable to a traveller as a good Steamer. 

Loss of sleep—hard jolts—rough fare—upset Stages—Mud—wind 
& Cold are to be my portion for the next ten days. 

Have I caught the Spirit of the South—the famous Davy Crocket 
Spirit,°° which changes these wild woods and dismal Swamps into Cotton 
fields? Whether I have or not, I must now “Go ahead.” 


David Crockett, American pioneer and politician, born in Tennessee, 1786. 
He was noted chiefly for his adventures and eccentric habits. After having been a 
member of Congress, 1827-1831 and 1833-1835, he joined the Texans in their 
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Decmr 1st 1836.1 am yet here at 8 o clock at night. I have changed 
my route home. Last night I had determined to take the Tennessee 
Route. But from the information of a gentleman this evening, J find that 
that route is not only rough and uninteresting, but would require 16 
days to reach home upon it. The idea of travelling so slowly through 
a rough country in the coldest kind of weather, where the ground is no 
doubt covered with snow, has induced me to venture upon the Atlantic 
and hazard a little sea sickness. By the Southern route I expect to get 
home sooner and more comfortably. Whether this change of purpose 
will prove prudent, is yet to be learned. Travellers in this Country are 
the victims of change of purpose and disappointment. When he gets to 
a point to which he has been long attempting to reach, he knows not 
when he can get off. This is exceedingly disagreable, especially to one 
who has been long absent from home, and who has turned his face 
towards home. Another reason for changing my route is that, had I 
gone upon the Tennessee route, the sudden transition from a Southern 
climate to the cold nights and winds of December in Tennessee & 
Virginia would be too sudden. The route I now have in anticipation 
will allow me to see an interesting & improved portion of the U. States. 

oe by land and sea are now to be my portion. “Have at them 
alll’ 

Home! Sweet Home! Alabama! O how I would bless thee, were I 
once clear of thy domains! Thy cotton fields might flourish and thy 
Planters prosper, and I would say Amen! But may I ever hereafter 
eschew thy Borders. 

I met here with a worthy old Gentleman from Virginia, Mr Camp- 
bell. He is like myself—a traveller trying to get home, and disappointed 
at almost every stage in getting on. He came to Alabama with the view 
of settling. But, as he told me, he never knew the comforts of Va, untill 
he came to Alabama. He returns, determined never to leave Va & his 
wife again. ] was amused at the old man. He said he never knew how 
much he loved his wife untill he came to Alabama. It would have been 
more natural for a youngster like me, I thought, in the vigour of youth, 
to be thinking how much he loved his wife. 

This old man's case verified the truth of a sentiment in Shakespeare. 


“We know not the value of what we 
Have, untill ‘tis lost.” 


Montgomery Decer. 2.4 This morning before sun up I left Selma 
in the Stage, and reached this place about dusk. This is a flourishing 
Town on the Alabama River, containing about 3500 inhabitants. It 
has the reputation of being very unhealthy. I remain here tonight, and 
will leave in the morning before sun rise. 

Columbus, Ga. Dect 3 1 reached this place at 3 0 clock this morning, 
having travelled all night and slept none. Yesterday I passed through 


revolt against Mexico and was taken prisoner at Fort Alamo in 1836. With five 
other survivors of the battle he was massacred by order of Santa Anna. Dictionary 
of American Biography, IV (1930), 255-256. 
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the Creek Nation, the late scene of Indian depredations. This Country 
is now ceded by treaty to the Government, and is fast filling up with 
the Whites. Most of these Indians have been removed. About 3500 
yet remain in the nation, about 1500 of whom are now in Florida 
fighting their red brethren for the White Man. The remainder of those 
remaining are woman and children and old men. When those warriors 
who are now shedding their blood in Florida return, they will be without 
home and Country. They together with their wives and children must 
seek a new house beyond the Mississippi. I have always felt for the 
wrongs of the Indian, but never have I felt more than whilst passing 
th[r]ough their Country just wrested from them, on account of its soil 
and fertility, by the White man who is now settling down upon it. 

Occasionally as we rambled along we met these Indians. They 
looked like disappointed spirits, wandering through their old hunting 
grounds. 

I bought yesterday from some young squaws two pair of Indian 
Mocasins for my little boys, ornamented with beads. They are very 
skilful in this kind of work. I saw some Indian shot pouches which 
were really beautiful. 

Last night I passed over the ground where the Stages were attacked 
during last year by the Indians, and the Driver, passengers, & horses 
killed. One of the Contractors, who owns this line, was in the Stage 
with me, and gave a full account of the affair. The first stage was at- 
tacked during the night on its way from Columbus to Montgomery. 
The Driver & two passengers were killed, and some of the horses. The 
next morning the Stage left Montgomery for Columbus, and was 
attacked about twilight before it reached the scene of the previous 
night. The Driver put whip to his horses, which had already begun to 
run off, and kept them in the road. They came suddenly upon the other 
stage and dead horses lying in the road, which frightened them. They 
turned suddenly and upset the Stage, which was full of passengers. 
The passengers all escaped. As I passed the bones of the dead men 
and the horses, [they] were pointed out to me. I cannot relate all the 
ale incident[s] I heard related, whilst passing through the Creek 

ation. 

This is a beautiful Town situated on the Chattahoochie, and con- 
tains a population of about 3 or 4000. The Streets are wide, level and 
smooth. I arrived here about 3 o clock this morning, and not having 
slept none, I took a Buffalo belonging to one of my stage companions, 
and spread it out on the Bar room floor before the fire an[d] took a 
nap of about 2 hours. Before Sun rise I started again in the Stage with 
as jolly a set of companions as a Stage ever bore through Georgia. 

Macon Geo. Decer 5 At 6 o clock this morning J reached this place. 
It is a handsome town, containing about 3000 inhabitants, and is beau~ 
tifully situated on the Ocmulgee River. Nothing of interest has oc- 
curred since I left Columbus. 

Augusta. Ga—Decr. 6. My stage travelling has terminated here for 
the present. I will now take the rail road for Charleston South Carolina. 
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The change will no doubt be an agreeable one. This is also a handsome 
Town, containing about 3000 inhabitants, and is situated on the Savan- 
nah River. At 3 this evening I take the rail road for the next 136 miles 
of my Journey homeward. 

Aikin. S. Carolina. 9. at night. 1 have passed over 16 miles of the 
rail road this evening in about one hour. Aikin is a cluster of Taverns. 
The railroad cars stop here during the night, and the principal business 
of this place is of course to entertain the passengers. There is always 
a scuffle amongst these landlords for the patronage of the passengers. 
When the Cars arrived there was a fellow present bowing and inviting 
the passengers— “Gentlemen will you walk to Major Marshe’s?’” It 
was the first time I had ever seen strangers invited to a tavern in that 
manner. 

Decr, 7th 12, A.M. 1 awoke this morning and found the ground 
covered with snow, Snow is unusual in this climate, and of course the 
rail road is unprepared for it. The men told [us] that we could not get 
on. But the Cars started and had not got a mile untill they had to return. 
They started again and run a little farther, but had to return again. This 
was vastly uncomfortable, especially as the Boat is to leave Charleston 
to morrow evening at 4 0 clock. If we do not reach there we will be 
detained one week longer. Here thought I is another cursed delay. 
These delays are bitter things, and are enough to sour all the sweets 
of travel—especially to one who is as anxious as I am to get home. It has 
just occurred to me that if I get home once more, I will not soon leave 
it again. But we are about to dine, and the cars are going to try it again. 


Charleston. S. Carolina. Dec. 8. | am now in this Southern City of 
Aristocrats. But it is not objectionable on that account, The true aristo- 
crat is a plain generous man. The people of Charleston move in high 
style, but their manners are plain and generous. This City contains a 
population of about 40,000. It has the appearance of an old City. Its 
prospects are now flattering. At its feet it has the Ocean, and a rail road 
extending to the Ohio will soon connect it with the great western and 
Souhern waters. 

I reached here last night about midnight in a rail road Car. Our 
third attempt upon the rail road proved successful. By the time we had 
dined at Aikin the snow had vanished, and we moved at a rate which 
set distance at defiance. If my great grand father had have been told 
that his great grand son, at this day, would dine at one in the evening 
and go to bed the same evening 120 miles distant, he would have called 
the Phrophet a fool. | examined my watch several times—The result of 
the first examination was a mile in 3 minutes—of the second, a mile in 
234 minutes—of the third a mile in 214 minutes. Being fully satisfied 
with my speed, I ceased to examine further. This rail road, from Ham- 
burg to Charleston, is 136 miles in lenght, and passes principally 
through a swamp. In some places the road is raised upon wooden stilts 
25 feet high. These stilts are like the supports of race troughs which 
convey water to Mill wheels in Virginia. Rail roads are a delightful 
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mode of travelling, It is Whiz— Whiz—Whiz—as the mile Posts recede 
behind you in rapid succession. 

This railroad is a flimsy affair, and not well managed. 

Rail roads will in time supersed stages entirely. This evening at 4 
o clock I venture upon the great Ocean. I have taken my passage in 
the Georgia which is said to be the finest Steamer in existence. The 
weather is fair, and we may probably get round to Norfolk Va. without 
a storm. But I have a slight relish for a storm, and if it does not come 
too hard J shall be well satisfied to indulge it— 


At Sea, off Cape Fear Decr, 9th 9 A.M. We have had a fair sea 
thus far. I slept soundly during the night, and was wakened this morn-~ 
ing by the landing of the Boat at Smithville for the purpose of wooding. 
Smithville is situated on Cape Fear on the Coast of North Carolina. It 
is a small place, and is the summer residence for the Citizens of Wil- 
mington, There is a Fort at this place. But [there] were no men in the 
Garrison. The Florida war™ has drafted all the men in the service to ex~ 
terminate a handfull of oppressed Indians from a Country which is 
above their home. I counted 55 pieces of cannon lying here and several 
piles of cannon Balls. We are about to put out to sea again with the tide. 


Cape Look out. 8 P.M. We are now off this Cape. We have been 
sailing all day round the Barren Coasts of North Carolina. During the 
day I lost mk of land. Nothing has ever given me a grander idea of the 

reatness of him “who measureth the waters of the great deep, in the 
Rolla of his hand” than these wild waters. 

The wind is rising and we are about to have a heavy blow. The sea 
is already becoming rough, and my admiration of the ocean is beginning 
to degenerate into disgusting anticipations of sea~sickness. 

[At this point the diarist refers the reader to “the note added on the 
inserted leaf” consisting of the next three paragraphs. ] 


I must admit my disappointment when I first came to the sea and 
looked upon it. 


“Is this the Mighty Ocean?—Is this all?” 


was my involuntary exclamation. I had expected to have seen ‘‘all the 
sea at once, the commensurate antagonist of the earth.” 

I have often read and heard descriptions of great rivers, and my 
imagination had conceived proper ideas of them. When I came upon 
their banks my eye gazed upon the whole stream and I saw the extent 
of heavy rolling waters. The Ohio presented a grand & beautiful pros- 
pect upon my first view of it at Gyandotte. There I was not disap- 
pointed. But the great Ocean! When I came to it I saw but a “slip of 
Water.” As I looked forward, gazing to see the mighty extent of the 


The Florida or Seminole War was the second of two wars in which the 
Seminole Indians engaged against the United States, the first having been a short 
conflict in 1817-1818, which was ended by General Andrew Jackson, who destroyed 
villages of the Indians and wholly subdued them. The second, which is that 
usually referred to as the Seminole War, began in 1835 and ended in 1842, and 
was one of the fiercest of all wars waged by the United States against Indians. 
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Might[y] Deep, the water beyond seemed to fall beneath its curved 
surface, and I looked upon the empty air. 

But when I convince myself that this is the deep that floats the 
Navies & the Commerce of the world: that makes vast continents and 
embraces a thousand isles, I feel that ] am indeed upon the “waters of 
the Great Deep.” 


Cape Hatteras. Dece. 9. 2, A.M. We are now tossing to and fro off 
this “Stormy Cape” The light House appears through the black and 
darkness over these troubled waters. I slept untill 11. I was wakened 
by the creaking of the timbers of the vessel and the lashing of the 
waves upon her sides. I found the cabin in confusion. All things tossed 
into confusion. I could scarcely get on my clothes, and with difficulty I 
have walked upon deck where I intend to remain. I look out upon the 
Storm. We are in a tremendous blow. The sea is running very heavy, 
and the vessel labours heavily. She is sailing in the trough of the sea. 
The waves rolling upon her star-board side and the “impervious horrors 
of a lee-ward Shore,’ upon the other. The passengers are all up, looking 
out anxiously upon the sea. Great uneasiness was manifested by all on 
board during the night. “I wish we were round the Cape.” One would 
say. ‘‘If we were only round the Cape.” said another. “If I were in a 
sail vessel that could ride upon the waves & the wind, I would be safe; 
but this vessel can not stand it’: said a young man who was holding 
by the railing of the stair way. 

The vessel is rocking tremendously, and when one side is up the 
wheel, no longer resisted by the water, is forced round more rapidly 
than the opposite wheel, and the machinery is thus rendered unequal in 
its movement. Frequently during the night, I apprehended the giving 
away of some part of the machinery on this account. This is in part my 
only source of uneasiness. Derange our machinery: and we must be 
driven upon a stormy Cape. 

Some poor fellows are at this moment insensible either to the 
grandeur or the terrors of the Storm. There is a small tempest raging in 
their stomacks, and fifty of them are at this moment cascading about 
me. ‘Their souls do sicken o’er the h[e]aving wave.” Fortunately, I 
have escaped so far the horrors of sea-sickness. But a moment ago, 
whilst standing on the bow of the vessel holding to the jam of a door 
a heavy wave rolled over the vessel. It was immediately followed by a 
tremendous uproar within the vessel. It turned out that the wave had 
dashed into the windows of the Stewards cabins, filling them with water 
and nearly drowning their inmates. 

As I stand upon the Deck, looking out in this dark tempestuous 
night upon the troubled Ocean, I am impressed with the grandeur of 
him who formed it. And scarcely less am I impressed with the ingen- 
[u]ity of man, as I witness the speed of the vessel over this raging deep, 
and feel my own security amidst this tumult of winds and waves— 

Whilst standing here the horrors of ship wreck have often occurred 
to me, and my memory has recurred again and again to the tales of lost 
vessels in nights of tempest. The Light House is still in view. It was 
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hailed with pleasure, though with some apprehension, as our approach 
to it brought us amidst the dangers of the “Stormy Cape.” 

How calmly does that light burn in the distance? It would burn 
as calmly were we now struggling for life with the fragments of a 
wrecked vessel. How often may that same light have shone upon a ship 
wreck in as dark and dreary a night as this! ‘The ‘Light House at Sea.” 
It will soon vanish from my eyes. I will wander about a while longer, 
and then I will seek my berth. 

Decr, 10th Morning. The Storm has passed and the Morning has 
come, smiling brightly after the struggle of the night. The sea is yet 
rolling heavily, but the wind has gone down. Our vessel not heeding 
the heavy swell, rushes on all forcing, ‘““a great Sea Chimaera, chimney- 
ing and furnacing the deep.” The Curribeck Sand Hill[s] are now in 
view. They are large mounds of Sand thrown up by the waves. They 
indicate the approach to my native State. And though barren they are 
on that account delectable mountains to me. 

Cape of Virginia. Since morning we have been sailing round the 
barren Coasts of Va. Nothing upon them indicating the habitation of 
human beings but the occasional Wind Mills, which are turning under 
the influence of the Wind, which is not yet lulled. The Sea has gone 
down and we are rounding Cape Henry. A Pilot Boat is coming down 
upon us. The trumpet is to the mouth of the Pilot. But we have passed 
him, and our faithful vessel will ride into Port without his guidance. 


Norfolk Va. 2. P.M.1 am on[c]e more upon my native soil. Norfolk 
I suppose is an agreable place. Its society must be good. Every other 
man appears to be a naval or a land officer. Here J] must remain untill 

uesday morning before I can get off to Richmond. I have no doubt | 
will think Norfolk a dull damp place before I leave it. 

Sunday Morn. Decr. 11th I have yet met with no acquaintances. | 
have sent word to one, upon board the North Carolina now lying in the 
Roads, that I am here. 

Sunday Eveg. ‘Solitary and alone,” I am now sitting in my room. 
A knock is heard at my door and in steps my friend A. D. Harrel who*? 
informs me that he is going with me to Lexington. 

Monday This day I have spent with Harrel in examining the Navy 
Yard & the Shipping. 

Tuesday Night. Richmond. | arrived here at 8 o clock at night, in 
the Thomas Jefferson, On my way up, I was interested with the remains 
of the old James Town. A wall of ‘the Old Church is all that remains 
standing. Here our forefathers were colonised, and here Pocahontas 
reigned. There are many fine estates upon the river, the seats of “Old 
Virginia Hospitality” and ma[n]y are the revels which have been acted 
upon them. Here I expect to meet with friends from Rockbridge—yea 
from my own little Village. I begin to feel at home. 


™ Abraham Davis Harrel was a young naval officer. For a summary of his 
naval career see T. H. S. Hamersly (ed.) Complete General Navy Register of the 
United States of America, from 1776-1887 . .. (New York, 1888), 321. His wife 
was a member of the Glasgow family of Rockbridge County, Virginia. 
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Wednesday. | have passed the nights with my acquaintances. | am 
no longer a “stranger in a strange land.” I have spent a part of the day 
in the Hall of the House of Delegates. And never before have I been 
so much impressed with the truth of a saying of Chanc[e]llor Oxen- 
stiern®® to his son. “You known not my son, with how little wisdom, the 
world is governed.’ How little satisfied would the wise soverigns be 
with their laws did they know fully the merits of their Law givers? But 
the crude and unwhollsome legislation of their representatives is a de- 
served return for their ignorance in electing them. 


Thursday Morn. | am preparing to leave in the Western Stage for 
home; over rough roads through a rough country and rough weather. 
I am going up once more amongst my native mountains. 

Saturday Eveg. Dect. 17th At Home. | am again at my own firside, 
in the midst of my little family, all smiling around me. The day is 
gloomy and every thing around looks bleak and dreary, but the Counte- 
nances of my little boys and their mother. As the Stage drove me into 
my native village, I found my friends returning from the funeral of my 
brother Cornelius whom I left in bed when I started upon my journey. 
I find I have lost a valuable Servant in my absence—And with these 
exceptions, all things are as I left them. 

In the brief space of 2 months and 9 days, I have passed over 4200 
miles— gone down the Ohio & the Mississippi—visited 12 States and 11 
cities—been in a Storm at Sea—And spent half a thousand—So fare- 
well to travel for a spell. 

Jas. D. Davipson 
Decr, 17th 1836. 


5 Count Axel Oxenstiern was a Swedish statesman of the seventeenth century. 
He became chancellor in 1611, and during the Thirty Years’ War held supreme 
control in the Rhine region, After 1632 he directed the foreign policy of Sweden. 


Book Reviews 


Culture in the South. Edited by W. T. Couch. (Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1934. Pp. xiv, 711, $4.00.) 


This symposium on southern culture consists of thirty-one essays, 
representing as many authors, and is the most comprehensive portrayal 
of contemporary civilization in this section to be found anywhere be- 
tween the covers of a single volume. Embraced by the work are such 
salient topics as agriculture; industry and industrial workers; politics 
and religion; journalism, magazines, and literature; the fine arts and 
handicrafts; social classes and social legislation; towns and cities; folk- 
songs and folklore; speech and humor; and education, both lower and 
higher. If the range of topics covered by the book is impressive, equally 
so is the talent marshaled to discuss them, the contributors including 
Charles W. Ramsdell, Rupert B. Vance, A. E. Parkins, Broadus 
Mitchell, George S. Mitchell, Claudius Murchison, George Fort Milton, 
Donald Davidson, Edgar W. Knight, H. Clarence Nixon, Edwin 
McNeill Poteat, Jr., Clarence Poe, W. T. Couch, Clarence E. Cason, 
John Donald Wade, and Charles W. Pipkin. (The enumeration in this 
review of certain authors and essays is not to be construed as a dis- 
paragement of those omitted.) 

While it is somewhat hazardous to attempt a characterization of a 
book, especially a symposium, in a word or so, the reviewer ventures 
to describe the work under consideration as liberal and forward- 
looking. There may be points of view expressed in it which will be 
found disconcerting to a few readers, although it is not likely that any 
portion of its contents will be found actually shocking. Especially 
penetrating are Mr. Vance's “The Profile of Southern Culture,’’ Mr. 
Parkins’ “Southern Agriculture,’ Mr. Poe's “The Farmer and His 
Future,’ Mr. Broadus Mitchell's “A Survey of Industry,’ Mr. Knight's 
“Recent Progress and Problems of Education,’’ Mr. Nixon's ‘‘Colleges 
and Universities,” Mr. Couch’s “The Negro in the South,” and Mr. 
Pipkin’s “Social Legislation.” 

Certain chapters, such as those on literature, the fine arts, journal- 
ism, magazines, and folksongs, deal with so many names and details 
that the reader may be left in a somewhat bewildered state. Neverthe- 
less, these chapters contain a wealth of valuable information for him 
who has the fortitude to seek it. 

To a section predominantly agricultural the suggestions by Messrs. 
Parkins and Poe, the one a geographer and the other a practical farmer 
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and editor of a farm paper, must be of especial interest. The first of 
these gentlemen, while apparently approving crop-acreage reduction as 
a temporary expedient, sees no permanent way out for the farmer save 
through increased production and increased consumption of farm crops. 
Mr. Poe insists that farming in the South has been too largely of the 
“one-armed” variety (plant or staple-crop farming), and argues that 
improvement can only come through the adoption of “two-armed” 
farming or the placing of stress upon livestock production, dairying, 
and poultry raising as well as upon the production of staples. He feels, 
too, that much is to be accomplished by farmers through more careful 
attention to buying and to co-operative methods of marketing. Mr. Poe 
believes strongly in the small farm as opposed to the “corporation” type 
of farming that has gained a hold in some parts of the South, and is 
confident that it can be made to survive. 

If some of the authors, particularly those who deal with economic 
conditions, find much that is awry in the South—labor unrest, wage 
and hour maladjustment, and imperfect industrial legislation—other 
contributors discover indications of advancement; colleges and univer- 
sities are expanding and improving, the section's literature is attracting 
national attention, learned periodicals have made and are still making 
their appearance, and more and more the South is recovering the posi- 
tion she lost in the debacle of 1861-1865. Taken in its entirety the sym- 
posium does not present a discouraging picture; and, fortunately, it not 
only appraises and diagnoses, but here and there prescribes remedies. 

The editor has succeeded admirably in keeping the book from 
becoming the wearisome and repetitious jumble that works of this kind 
so frequently degenerate into. Altogether, it is a fine book, highly intelli- 
gent, and invaluable to anyone who would know the South. 


JENNINGS B, SANDERS 
University of Alabama 


The History of South Carolina. By David Duncan Wallace. 4 volumes. 
(New York: The American Historical Society, Inc., 1934. Pp. 
xvi, 462; x, 510; xii, 579; 1082. $37.50.) 


This history, running to some fifteen hundred pages and covering 
the history of the colony and the state of South Carolina from 1521 to 
1933 is, in the reviewer's opinion, a noteworthy achievement. It evi- 
dences a thorough factual knowledge of and deep insight into the state’s 
history. The author reveals throughout that valuable detailed knowl- 
edge of names and places (not easily or quickly acquired) which so 
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delights the antiquarian, yet at the same time he exhibits the true 
objectivity of one whose only allegiance is to the muse of history. 

To a great extent this work is based upon a painstaking examination 
of the sources. These include the Council and Commons Journals, still 
in manuscript, as well as the Public Records of South Carolina, con- 
sisting of some thirty volumes of transcripts from London, Library of 
Congress transcripts, and the records of the Historical Commission of 
South Carolina, the Charleston Library Society, and the Library of the 
South Carolina Historical Society. In addition, Professor Wallace has 
had access to several unpublished studies of other scholars. All this 
has been supplemented by a discriminating use of the older works 
such as Ramsay and Drayton and by monographic studies of various 
sorts. The author’s own researches, moreover, permit him to differ with 
specialists. Particularly is this true of McCrady who did not make 
extensive use of the manuscript sources. Only in the chapters on the 
“War of Secession’’ does the author depend primarily on secondary 
accounts. 

The reviewer scarcely dares to attempt a summary of the more 
significant chapters. Suffice it to say that without oversimplifying, 
without padding, without unnecessary repetition, and with only infre- 
quent resort to a purely annalistic account, the primary aim is to set 
down the true history of the state. There is no hero worship and no 
equivocation. Yet the author, as any profound student of history must, 
has opinions and dares to estimate men and events in a way forthright 
and arresting. 

Each volume covers approximately a century, with the story down 
to 1860 related in somewhat more detail than that of the post-bellum 
period. The discussion of constitutional development in the colonial 
period is particularly good. Throughout there is emphasis on the sec- 
tional and class antagonisms from the pre-Revolutionary era to Tillman- 
ism and Bleaseism. There is much more sympathy for the earlier 
stirrings of democracy than with the latter, but the aristocracy is by no 
means glorified. The account of the Revolution is not so detailed as 
McCrady’s but is in many ways superior. Considerable space is given 
to the military phase, possibly because the author believes that South 
Carolina was the “‘seat of far more devasting [sic] and widespread 
war than any other State” (II, 326). This might well have been 
balanced by a fuller account of the preliminaries of the Revolution. One 
reads with interest the history of the important but much neglected era 
from the close of that war to the nullification controversy. There is no 
romanticism in the discussion of the ante-bellum South. For slavery the 
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author has little sympathy. The moral and intellectual strength devoted 
to its defense, together with the consequent one-sided agrarianism, pre- 
vented the people from conquering other empires in the realm of science, 
literature, and industry. The views expressed on the ruling class, 
slavery, Calhoun, and the Constitution are of continuing interest. 

But there is much more than military and political history. There are 
chapters on the churches, social and cultural conditions, agriculture and 
business, banking, transportation, manufactures, education, intellectual 
life, social classes and customs. Nowhere, so far as the reviewer is 
aware, may one find so adequate a discussion of ‘The Courts and Law, 
1783-1865.” 

Naturally in a work of such scope there is not space for everything. 
Perhaps a more complete discussion of the operation of the tariff would 
have been in order. The author, however, believes that the tariff had 
little to do with the ruin of South Carolina. Rather, it was the “new 
rich lands [in the Southwest] and the deadening weight of slavery.” 
Concerning the latter not much evidence is given—it seems to be taken 
for granted. The growth of the Whig and Democratic parties is not so 
clearly presented as that of the Federalist and Republican. 

The editorial work has been provokingly careless. There are several 
misspelled words, proper names are not always spelled consistently, 
occasionally a sentence seems confused or a word or phrase omitted, 
and citations are not always uniform or complete. There are numerous 
illustrations, most of them well-chosen, and several maps. A formal 
bibliography is rendered unnecessary by the ample citations in the text. 
There is a double column index of sixty-seven pages. Not the least 
valuable are the appendices containing, among others, a list of govern- 
ors and lieutenant governors, with dates, and statistics on the popula- 
tion of the state from 1670 to 1930. In the text also there are useful 
compilations such as the table of values of currency and silver, 1710- 
1773 (I, 315), and the records of plagues and epidemics (I, 377). 

The fourth and biographical volume, for which the author of the 
history has no responsibility, is scarcely up to approved standards. With 
few exceptions the persons included are now living. Some of the 
sketches are amusing, though it must be said that in the main they are 
probably factually correct. This volume is indexed separately. 

Bearing in mind the inevitable limitations imposed and the many 
possible variations of viewpoint and emphasis, one may conclude that 
this work (excepting the biographical volume) is a distinct contribution, 
which will not soon be excelled, to the historiography of South Carolina. 


R. H. Woopy 
Duke University 
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History of Alabama. By Albert Burton Moore. (University, Alabama: 
University Supply Store, 1934. Pp. xii, 834. $4.50.) 


The writing of a state history text is never an easy task, partic- 
ularly since “history” in modern days means more than a political 
narrative, while no state in the American Union is a unit except in the 
arbitrary political sense. Dr. Moore, of the University of Alabama, has 
undertaken to present a ‘comprehensive history of Alabama” in broad 
social terms and has inevitably run into difficulties which could not be 
entirely removed by his combining the chronological and the topical 
methods of treatment. His History of Alabama and 1ts People, pub- 
lished in 1927, was rather voluminous, as is this work, which is partly 
based on the former book, but with a change of publisher, and, in part, 
of perspective. It seems a bit questionable from the standpoint of his- 
torical scholarship and research whether any of the American common- 
wealths deserves two general historical stories by the same author within 
a period of seven years, as there is so much else to occupy a historian’s 
time. 

This text is well-written, though slightly wordy in spots and over- 
laden with descriptive sketches and personal tributes. It is based on 
the various monographic and specialized works, old and new, which 
throw light on the history of Alabama, and it is enlivened with sprin- 
klings of newspaper material. It might, however, reveal more acquaint- 
ance with magazine articles, and it should devote more than about one- 
fifth of its space to Alabama development since 1900. Accumulative 
emphasis on the later years should be perhaps the primary justification 
for bringing out a second text on Alabama history. The brief treatment 
of the recent period, however, comes through the state elections of 1934, 
with a good word for all the gubernatorial candidates in the Democratic 
primaries. 

The author manifests a guilt of orthodoxy in painting his state in 
colors too rosy. One might toss a social challenge, for instance, to the 
statement, ‘‘An old savage chieftain of the tribe Alabamo pronounced it 
‘a good land,’ and so have the millions of whites who have beheld it 
since his day.” Possibly not all of the millions of whites (or blacks) 
would agree with the statement. The interpretations of social and 
economic progress of the state could be toned down by subjection to 
the comparative test. 

But the book deals rather frankly with agrarian ills and the activ- 
ities of the Ku Klux Klan after the World War. The analysis of the 
economic politics of the Black Belt leaders and the industrial “‘stand- 
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patters’”” seems to this reviewer to be Dr. Moore’s chief contribution. 
He should have written and should write more on that subject. 


H. C. Nrxon 


Tulane University 


The Money Supply of the American Colonies Before 1720 (University 
of Wisconsin Studies in the Social Sciences and History, No. 
20). By Curtis Putnam Nettels (Madison: The University of 
Wisconsin, 1934. Pp. 300. $2.00.) 


The title of this monograph is too narrow for the scope of the work, 
for it is really a history of early American commerce, as well as a dis- 
cussion of the money supply of the colonies prior to 1720. In the first 
half of the book considerably more attention is given to commerce than 
to the money supply. As external commerce was the source of supply 
of nearly all of the metallic money that circulated in the colonies, a 
proper understanding of colonial finance must rest on a knowledge of 
colonial commerce. Throughout this elaborate account of early Ameri- 
can trade there runs, therefore, a thread which ties up with the money 
problem. This connection justifies a general discussion of the commercial 
activities of the colonials. But in the effort to point out the relation of 
money supply to commerce the author has given entirely too much 
attention to the details of commercial history. These details at times 
become tedious and difficult to follow. The reader is, however, saved 
from bewilderment by an occasional summary of marked clarity. 

The conclusions of the author as to colonial commerce are in the 
main not substantially different from the opinions held by the orthodox 
authorities on American economic history. To the student of colonial 
commerce much of the book will, therefore, be an old story. This is not, 
however, a defect of the work. In some instances the repetition of 
well-known facts was necessary to supply a proper background for new 
observations. In others, views generally received but not proved have 
been restated and supported by the most convincing evidence. In such 
cases, Professor Nettels has performed a useful service by substituting 
certainty for belief. These topics are treated in so careful and scholarly 
a way as to leave no doubt in the minds of the readers. 

There are, however, some original contributions that give us a new 
slant on commercial affairs in the colonies. The author clearly shows 
the part played by Jamaica and other British West Indian possessions 
in the commerce and money supply of the colonies. He points out the 
benefits to colonial commerce of the connection of the colonies with the 
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British empire. The protection afforded merchant vessels engaged in 
colonial commerce lowered the insurance rates and permitted the con- 
tinuance of a trade that would have been impossible in time of war. 
The diplomatic pressure exerted by the British authorities on foreign 
governments opened up markets in Continental Europe for colonial 
products which otherwise would have been closed to them. 

The last five chapters of the book, which deal directly with money 
supply, are easily the best part of the work. In them can be found some 
important new contributions and original observations. Particularly 
happy is the discussion of commodity money, the part played by foreign 
coins, and the origin of paper money. The author points out the draw- 
backs of commodity money both as a standard of value and as a medium 
of exchange. A stabilized standard of value was impossible when farm 
products, such as grain and tobacco, were used as money, for these 
commodities varied in quality and fluctuated in value. As the legalized 
value was generally higher than the commercial and as products of the 
poorest quality were usually used in payments, commodity money was 
an inflated as well as a fluctuating currency. Moreover, there were 
decided objections to farm products as a medium of exchange. They 
were bulky, expensive to transport, difficult to store, and in the northern 
and middle colonies could not be used in the direct trade with England. 
Despite all these drawbacks, however, the colonials got along fairly 
well with commodity money. This was due partly to the simple economy 
of the rural districts and partly to the use of substitutes for money. 

The English pound and shilling were the money of account, but 
there were few or no English coins in circulation. Foreign coins con- 
stituted practically all the metallic money that was used in making ex- 
changes. Of these coins the most generally employed throughout the 
colonies were the Spanish piece of eight (the ancestor of our dollar) 
and the fractional coins based upon it. The value of the piece of eight 
in sterling was fixed by acts of the various colonial assemblies. This 
value was not uniform throughout the colonies, but was always higher 
in proportion than that of the English shilling. This policy was in effect 
the same as the present-day practice of reducing the gold content of 
the dollar. In this way another means of deflation was found. 

The proofreading has been on the whole exceptionally good. A few 
slips might be pointed out: page 28, line 28, letters reversed in ‘‘per- 
suaded”; page 263, line 27, ‘‘a” omitted; page 279, line 17, ‘run’ for 
“ran.” The style is clear but unadorned and the arrangement is logical. 
It is a book for the special student and not the general reader. There is 
an utter absence of catchy, unconventional phrases and the other tricks 
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of style by which the journalist-historian attracts the attention of his 
readers. But that it is a work of sound scholarship there can be no doubt. 


O. P. Cxirwoop 
West Virginia University 


After Coronado, Spanish Exploration Northeast of New Mexico, 
1696-1727. Documents from the Archives of Spain, Mexico and 
New Mexico. Translated and edited by Alfred Barnaby 
Thomas, with a historical introduction. (Norman: University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1935. Pp. xii, 307. $3.50.) 


In their writings on the trans-Mississippi region American historians 
customarily vault the two and a half centuries separating Coronado and 
Pike. Professor Thomas’ latest publication contains ample proof that 
this feat of scholastic acrobatics is highly undesirable. The work is 
replete with materials of much importance to students laboring in vari- 
ous fields of American history, especially the Spanish colonial, the 
American Indian, and the New Mexican. 

After surveying briefly the operations of Coronado and his more 
important successors in the Spanish North, the work describes in detail 
the expeditions sent out from Santa Fé by the Spanish authorities 
between the years 1696 and 1727, a period which might be considered 
as marking the transition for Spain from the offensive to the defensive 
on that frontier. 

Specific military operations, directed in general toward the North- 
east, were six in number. In 1696 the new governor, de Vargas, 
conducted an expedition toward present northeastern New Mexico for 
the purpose of bringing back some pueblo Indians who had run away. 
Similarly, in 1706 Ulibarri went into what is now southeastern Colorado 
to find and escort home some dissatisfied Picuries who had fallen among 
the Apaches in that region. The next expedition was that of Hurtado 
who in 1715 went some distance eastward down the Canadian river 
against a group of the Apaches, the Faraones. Then in 1719 Valverde 
followed Comanches into Colorado and thence eastward down the 
Arkansas. The fifth and most interesting of the expeditions was that 
led in 1720 by Pedro de Villasur who advanced northeastward as far 
as the Pawnee-French camp near the site of the present town of North 
Platte, Nebraska. Here, due to the leader's inefficiency, a surprise 
attack by the enemy caused the death of most of his command. The 
last expedition was that of Bustamente who in 1723 marched northward 
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to the vicinity of Taos to relieve the Jicarilla Apaches who were being 
pressed by the Comanches from the North. 

Strangely enough, it was the Apaches who were at that time the 
peaceably inclined tribes. Much of the action described in the book was 
due to the fact that the Comanches about 1700 began their southward 
migration, allying themselves with the Utes and molesting the Apaches. 
This work, with its picture of Spain’s weakness in men and materials 
and the number and ferocity of the Comanches, Utes, and Pawnees, 
added to geographic difficulties, furnishes a clear explanation of the 
halting of Spain’s northward movement and of the assumption of 
the defensive. Quoting Professor Thomas, “The history of this 
remarkable defense of the pueblo southwest might amply demon- 
strate that Spanish blood alone saved from utter obliteration a large 
part of this distinctive and picturesque civilization’’ (p. 49). A sug- 
gestion of the French attempt to penetrate the Southwest is seen in the 
mention of Frenchmen among the savage enemies of Spain. 

The translated documents, which constitute some 250 pages of the 
book, are well edited; the format is attractive, and there is a bibliog- 
raphy and an index. Of special value are two maps—one depicting 
graphically culture traits of the tribes visited by the several expeditions, 
the other indicating the route followed by each. Typographical errors 
are neglible. The casual reader will find the work quite interesting, while 
to the scholar it will be very useful as a source book. It is in all respects 
a worthy successor to Professor Thomas’ former book (Forgotten 
Frontiers, Norman, 1932) and is a further indication of the good use 
which the author has made of his scholarships for foreign study. 


Watt STEWART 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 


A Brief and True Report for the Traveller Concerning Williamsburg in 
Virginia. By Rutherford Goodwin. (Richmond: Dietz Printing 
Company, 1935. Pp. viii, 192. $1.50.) 


This brief guide book and history is a fine example of the accuracy 
and beauty which characterize the whole of the work of Mr. Rockefel- 
ler and his aids in their restoration of Williamsburg. In keeping 
with the spirit of the Restoration, both the form and the style of the 
book preserve the illusion of a book printed in the eighteenth century. 
It is attractively bound in brown leather with marbled inner pages, and 
is small enough to be slipped into a man’s pocket or a woman's purse. 
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The paper upon which the book is printed was especially made for the 
purpose with a large rag content and left unbleached to give the appear- 
ance of age. The type for all the numbered pages was set by hand. The 
print is not intended to represent the best work of eighteenth century 
printers either in Virginia or in England. A guide book, like an almanac, 
would hardly have rated the best type and labor. Yet the type—a true 
old style Caslon—is legible and graceful. The reader soon becomes ac- 
customed to the long “‘s’s’’ and the ligatures, which help to support these 
rather frail letters. William Parks, one of the foremost Colonial print- 
ers, might have used just such type when he was living in Williamsburg. 

Among the interesting illustrations is a reduced copy of a print from 
the famous copper plate found by Restoration research workers in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, England, showing contemporary sketches 
of the most important buildings which were restored. An inclusion of 
the ‘““Frenchman’s Map” would have added greatly to the historical 
interest of the book since it was of inestimable value to the architects 
and others engaged in the work of restoration in the city. It is a very 
carefully drawn map of Williamsburg, made presumably by a French 
engineer, in 1782, and is now in the possession of the College ot 
William and Mary. This map would have served no utilitarian purpose 
in the book and, of course, would not take the place of the excellent 
pictorial map which is used as a key to the guide section. 

In keeping with its general format, the book is written in the style ot 
the Virginia Gazette, Hening’s Statutes at Large, Reverend Hugh 
Jones's The Present State of Virginia, and other works of the eighteenth 
century. A whimsical humor which pervades the book is characteristic 
of the author. 

The first and larger part of the book is devoted to the history or 
the ancient city of Williamsburg. Naturally, the larger part of this 
treats the Colonial period; but a sketch of the period since the Revo- 
lution is included, and a good description is given of the work of the 
Restoration. The interesting narrative is given more sparkle by the 
inclusion of a number of short contemporary accounts of the city, its 
life, and its chief events. 

The second part is a complete guide to the restored city of Williams- 
burg, including a guide map and an index to that part of the book. 

The author of this brief and true account of Williamsburg, Ruther- 
ford Goodwin, is eminently qualified to write of Williamsburg and of 
its restoration. The Restoration is the fulfillment of his father’s dream 
and work, and the son has been associated with him in planning and 
carrying out the early part of the work, and is now one of the officials 
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in Colonial Williamsburg, Incorporated. He is an enthusiastic and 
careful student of the various phases of the work of the Restoration 
and of the history of the city. He was fortunate in having at his dis- 
posal a great mass of archeological and historical data collected by the 
research division of the Restoration. One of the distinguishing features 
of the work is its historical accuracy. Nothing is left to tradition and 
hearsay; underneath the casual tone of the guide to buildings and sites 
and of the history of the city is a solid foundation of historical fact 
based on careful research. The traveler in Williamsburg would do well 
to read this book and to take it with him as his faithful guide about 
the city. 


Ricuarp L. Morton 
The College of William and Mary in Virginia 


Virginia Silhouettes: Contemporary Letters Concerning Negro Slavery 
in the State of Virginia. To which is Appended a Dissertation 
on Slavery with a Proposal for the Gradual Abolition of it in the 
State of Virginia. Collected and edited by Mrs. George P. 
Coleman. (Richmond: Press of the Dietz Printing Company, 
1934. Pp. vii, 59, 64. $3.50.) 


Only 195 of the 235 copies of this little book, privately printed, are 
for general distribution. Thirty-two pages comprise letters or extracts 
(1783-1826) to St. George Tucker, a Bermudian by birth, who in 1771 
entered the College of William and Mary. Settling in Virginia Tucker 
married the young widow, Frances Bland Randolph, becoming there- 
after stepfather to the later famous John Randolph of Roanoke and 
in due course progenitor of a distinguished stock. Twenty-six pages 
include letters or extracts (1834-1851) to St. George’s son Beverley, 
who for nearly twenty years lived and held slaves in Missouri. Beverley 
succeeded his father as professor of law at William and Mary and as 
master of the stately Williamsburg residence. Seven pages contain 
Beverley’s daughter Cynthia's recollections written after the war but 
not for publication. The remaining sixty-four pages present St. George 
Tucker's dissertation on slavery and his proposal for its abolition, 
offered by him in 1796 to the Virginia Senate. It was printed that year 
in Philadelphia and reprinted in 1861 in New York. 

Following a lawyer's lengthy learned discussion of slavery, ancient 
and modern, the Proposal provides that all females and their descend- 
ants born in Virginia after a stipulated date shall be born free. On 
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the premise that not the slave but the Negro is inferior the Proposal 
withholds citizenship from Negroes and incapacitates them from holding 
lands. The idea seems to have been to bring the commonwealth in line 
with Revolutionary principles of human freedom but to limit personal 
and property rights in order to encourage voluntary emigration of an 
inferior race. Implicit in Tucker’s Proposal was either compulsory or 
voluntary labor to the age of twenty-eight. Thus he computed that from 
two-thirds to three-fourths of the whole number of blacks would 
“always be liable to service.” 

In the papers of father and son the editor includes letters from 
“servants of the better class, from conscientious masters ... and from 
bullying, ignorant overseers.” She is intent on mirroring “existing 
conditions” (p. vi). But unfortunately she prints only two brief overseer 
letters (pp. 22-23). Papers beyond the year 1851 she will not print, 
since slavery having been “hopelessly complicated by political contro- 
versy ... any utterance on the subject,” she believes, became ‘‘propa- 
ganda and, therefore, utterly worthless in forming an accurate idea of 
real conditions” (p. vi). Some letters stand out: Frances Bland Tucker 
(when far advanced in pregnancy) writing of her recent fifty-mile 
journey to Matoax plantation to establish order and curb the brutality 
of an overseer reported to her by a runaway slave (pp. 2-3); W. Ward- 
law, Richmond, April 13, 1813, stating that three slaves “are . . . now 
under sentence of Death in the jail of Wmsburg, condemned on a 
charge of conspiracy and insurrection” (p. 21); Thomas Carlyle, 
London, October 31, 1851, to Beverly Tucker. 

In general this brief collection merely adds evidence to what the 
student of the Old South already knows. It rouses the hope that the 
owners will permit and funds be found for the editing by a com- 
petent student of a voluminous edition of papers of a family noted for 
intellect, wit, and charm, which for more than a century has been 
outstanding in the political and social life of Virginia. 

St. George Tucker's Dissertation on Slavery embraces about half 
the little book. It duplicates the New York reprint of 1861 even to the 
statement that “a copy of this essay containing corrections and marginal 
notes by the author has been used for this reprint.” The Harvard 
library contains at least four copies of the 1861 reprint. 


KATHLEEN BRUCE 
Hollins College 
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Journal of a Lady of Quality; Being the Narrative of a Journey from 
Scotland to the West Indies, North Carolina, and Portugal, in 
the years 1774 to 1776. Edited by Evangeline Walker Andrews, 
in collaboration with Charles McLean Andrews. (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1934. Pp. 349. $4.00.) 


Rescued from the comparative obscurity of an improperly labeled 
manuscript in the British Museum, the Journal of a Lady of Quality 
was first edited and published in 1921. The present volume is a second 
edition “with additional notes and illustrations.’ The text of the 
Journal is divided into four chapters: ‘“The Voyage to the West Indies” 
(pp. 19-77), “Antigua and St, Christopher’ (pp. 78-143), “Residence 
in North Carolina” (pp. 144-215), and “Sojourn in Lisbon’ (pp. 216- 
254). 

The Scottish “Lady of Quality” who wrote this fascinating eight- 
eenth century travel account was a certain Miss Janet Schaw, a distant 
relative of Sir Walter Scott. At the time of the journey, she was prob- 
ably from thirty-five to forty years of age. The reasons for her trip 
were several: she went as a companion for her younger brother, Alex- 
ander, who was setting out to fill his appointment as searcher of customs 
at St. Christopher, in the West Indies; she acted as guardian for the 
three children of John Rutherford who were returning from Scotland 
to their father in North Carolina; and she went to visit an elder 
brother, Robert, who for some years had lived as a planter at “Schaw- 
field” in the Cape Fear section of North Carolina. 

Far from being simply a chronicle of events, the Journal is written 
in a style that reveals the unusually charming personality of its author 
and her impressions of the people she met and the places she visited. 
The voyage from Scotland to the West Indies was filled with hazards, 
including a storm which partially wrecked the ship; yet Miss Schaw 
was always possessed of a keen sense of humor and a calm Presby- 
terian faith in God. 

Of interest to the historian is Miss Schaw’s description of a group 
of Highland emigrants who were her fellow passengers aboard the 
Jamaica Packet. The first sight of these wretched people, most of whom 
were indentured servants, shocked the aristocratic sensibilities of the 
writer of the Journal. They seemed to her most like “a Cargo of Dean 
Swift's Yahoos newly caught” (p. 28). But the common trials of a 
long voyage kindled in Miss Schaw a sympathetic understanding of 
their hard lot. Soon the emigrants were no longer “Yahoos” but “a 
Company of most respectable sufferers” (p. 36). 
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Miss Schaw was delighted with the tropical luxuriance of the islands 
of Antigua and St. Christopher and the gracious hospitality of the 
planter aristocracy. Quite worth-while is her description of the sugar 
plantations and Negro slavery as practiced in the British West Indies. 
Though personally not in sympathy with the institution of slavery, she 
was led by her observations to admit that, “When one comes to be 
better acquainted with the nature of the Negroes, the horrour of it must 
wear off” (p. 127). 

In striking contrast to her very favorable impression of the sugar 
islands, Miss Schaw had few kind words for North Carolina. Its coast 
was to her “a dreary Waste of white barren sand, and melancholy, 
nodding pines’ (p. 141); its common people subsisted in a “most 
slovenly manner” (p. 153); and its agricultural methods she regarded 
as unprogressive and characterized by indolence (pp. 163, 164). Among 
the women of the upper classes she found evidences of culture; but 
the men of this group had “lost every art or science,” and she could 
not look at them “without connecting the idea of tar and feather’ 
(pp. 154, 155). 

There are several probable explanations for her extremely critical 
attitude toward North Carolina. She apparently shared that typically 
British contempt for the mode of living in this relatively undeveloped 
land which characterized the writings of several subsequent British 
travelers in America, notably Mrs. Trollope. Also, the time at which 
she came had much to do with her reactions. In 1775 North Carolina 
was already seething with rebellion against the king and his royal 
officials. She was in the colony when Governor Josiah Martin was 
forced to flee from his home in New Bern, when the ladies of Wilming- 
ton “‘burnt their tea in a solemn procession” (p. 155), and when regi- 
ments were being raised and drilled for the fast-approaching conflict. 
Not only was she a loyal daughter of Britain, but her brother Robert 
and his closest friends were Loyalists. Small wonder, then, that she 
shook the dust of North Carolina off her feet and alluded to her depar- 
ture as having ‘‘fled from the tar-pot” (p. 210). Also, quite typically, 
she placed the responsibility for the American Revolution on ‘‘some 
self-interested wretches who are endeavoring to ruin this royal first- 
rate [vessel] on purpose to steal from the wreck materials to build 
themselves boats with” (p. 211). 

Of Miss Schaw’s sojourn in Portugal, where she went from North 
Carolina to visit friends, little need be said. Portuguese tyranny pre- 
sented, to her eyes, a striking contrast to British freedom. She dis- 
approved of their “showy religion,” and inland transportation in 
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Portugal she found to be rather difficult. Lisbon, “‘tho’ spacious,” 
she did not like so well as Edinburgh. 

The editing of the Journal has been done in a most meticulous and 
scholarly fashion. A thoroughly adequate introduction, numerous ex- 
planatory notes, and appendices add greatly to the pleasure and com- 
prehension of the reader. Though most sympathetic toward the author 
of the Journal, the editors quite frankly point out occasional inconsist- 
encies in the text and admit that Miss Schaw sometimes indulged in 
exaggerations and formed quick and unfounded judgments (notes, pp. 
165, 179). 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER MAsry 
Duke University 


Early American Views on Negro Slavery. By Matthew T. Mellon. 
(Boston: Meador Publishing Company, 1934. Pp. 164. $2.00.) 


The views presented by Dr. Mellon are those of Franklin, Wash- 
ington, John Adams, Jefferson, and Madison. The author, however, 
does more than he promises in his title and preface. He considers not 
only the views of these fathers of the republic on the subject of Negro 
slavery, but also their convictions and their efforts to convert conviction 
into action and achievement. It is shown that each of these public men 
was soundly opposed to the system of enforced labor and gladly would 
have seen it dissolved. To that end four of them worked with varying 
degrees of diligence. John Adams’ innate conservation precluded any 
deep persuasion to direct assault upon the practice. It is to be remem- 
bered, however, that his administration fell during the years wherein 
the Constitution had made slavery a dormant problem. Yet Adams left 
no doubt of his personal feelings in the matter. Not long before his 
death he wrote that he could have saved thousands of dollars by using 
slave labor but his abhorrence of the institution precluded it. He heard 
no call to martyrdom, yet he made financial sacrifice for his sentiments; 
at least so he thought. 

Until middle life Franklin little concerned himself with the question 
of Negro slavery. Perhaps his earliest recorded allusion to the subject 
was his pamphlet, Observations Concerning the Increase of Mankind 
and the Peopling of Countries, written in 1751. The passing of the 
next twenty years found him with deeper feelings and more critical 
judgments in respect to slavery. In 1772 he described the slave trade as 
“a detestable commerce,’’ and noted with pleasure that “the disposition 
against keeping negroes grows more general in North America.’ Five 
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years later Franklin became not only an abolitionist, but president of 
the Pennsylvania Abolition Society. As a member of the Federal con- 
vention he was not unmindful of the opportunity presented to the dele- 
gates assembled at Philadelphia. In An Address to the Public, pub- 
lished two years later, he described slavery as “an atrocious debasement 
of human nature,” and contended that “its very extirpation, if not per- 
formed with solicitous care, may sometimes open a source of serious 
evil.” Franklin had passed from an attitude of indifference to one of 
earnest conviction. 

Washington was born into a family that had owned slaves for 
three generations. Throughout his growing years he accepted slavery 
as a normal fact, and during all his mature life he was himself a slave- 
owner. In 1772 he was a member of the Virginia House of Burgesses 
that prepared a protest to the Crown describing commerce in flesh and 
blood as “a trade of great inhumanity.’’ That same year, however, he 
purchased five more slaves. It was quite possible for a Virginia gentle- 
man at this time to be opposed to the slave trade though not to the 
slave system. Not only was the multiplying Negro population creating 
social and economic fear, but opinion was growing that purchase by 
importation was more expensive than development at home. Indeed, 
some were reflecting upon the economic soundness of the whole citadel 
of bondage, and were ready consciously to break its walls by the termi- 
nation of the foreign traffic. Washington’s experience as commander 
of the Continental army gave him a somewhat improved opinion of the 
Negro. Finding colored soldiers in some of the contingents from the 
North, he ruled against their further enlistment. But he changed his 
attitude following Lord Dunmore’s proclamation of freedom to Negroes 
willing to bear arms. Thereafter he permitted enlistment of free Ne- 
groes. Many slaves enlisted nevertheless, and when the war was over 
Washington provided against their indiscriminate seizure by eager 
masters by establishing a military court to pass upon claims. At the 
same time the master of Mount Vernon was concerned about recovering 
any of his own slaves that had left his: lands. 

Following the Revolution it is apparent that Washington came to 
view slavery as a serious problem for the future of his country. He 
reached the point, even, of considering it morally indefensible, and of 
wishing that the system might be abolished. In 1786 he wrote to Robert 
Morris: “I can only say, that there is not a man living, who wishes 
more sincerely than I do, to see a plan adopted for the abolition of it; 
but there is only one proper and effectual mode by which it can be 
accomplished, and that is by legislative authority; and this as far as 
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my suffrage will go, shall never be wanting.’ Although his sentiments 
changed rapidly in the post-war years, emotional considerations never 
overcame his instinct for legal procedures, or obscured his perception of 
the economic difficulties in the way of change. Writing to Tobias Lear 
in 1794 Washington confessed to an earnest desire “to liberate a 
certain species of property—which I possess very repugnantly to my 
own feelings; but which imperious necessity compels, and until I can 
substitute some other expedient, by which expenses, not in my power 
to avoid (however well I may be disposed to do it) can be defrayed.” 
In such confessions (and there were others) Mr. Mellon detects the 
conflict between humane and material desire. ‘Washington was again 
ashamed to face public criticism; he was again ready to deceive the 
public. There was in fact no legal reason why he could not have ad- 
vertised. Washington's conscience was hurting him. He was ashamed.” 
It should not be concluded that in his later years Washington met his 
problem simply by opposing his conception of his economic needs to 
the stirrings of his conscience. None knew better than he the legal 
difficulty and the social danger involved in hasty or radical procedures. 
It is this fact, perhaps, that explains his omission of any mention of 
slavery in his ‘Farewell Address.” As Mr. Mellon states it, “He felt 
the danger of bringing up the problem of freeing the slaves at this time. 
He was still more interested and felt that it was more important to 
preserve the Union in good will than to venture upon such dangerous 
ground.” 

Unlike Franklin and Washington, Jefferson and Madison early 
established themselves as opponents of Negro slavery. From the dem- 
ocratic atmosphere of his native upcountry Jefferson passed under the 
influence of George Wythe whose desire for abolition led him to free 
all his own slaves. In his first legislative session Jefferson sought to 
clear the way for Negro freedom in Virginia, and from then on he 
earnestly endeavored to promote this end, whether present or’ absent, 
through committee report, constitutional amendment, state or congres- 
sional legislation. “It can truthfully be said that none of the later 
abolitionists who lived between Jefférson’s time and the outbreak of the 
Civil War in 1861, ever did more than he toward the cause of freeing 
the slaves.” 

It was not that Jefferson cherished any exalted opinion of the Negro, 
as a perusal of his Notes on Virginia will disclose. He speculated upon 
the structure and function of Negro tissue, blood, and glandular secre- 
tions, and confessed to a suspicion “that the blacks, whether originally 
a distinct race, or made distinct by time and circumstance, are inferior 
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to the whites in the endowment of both body and mind.” He was 
persuaded, too, that there was more beauty in the white race than in 
the black. He also found his evidences of superiority in the ‘flowing 
hair’ and ‘“‘more elegant symmetry of form’ of the white race. But 
Jefferson took the position that even if the Negro must be judged 
inferior by nature to the white, no argument followed that slavery was 
justifiable. ‘Because Sir Isaac Newton was superior to others in under- 
standing,” he wrote to Mr. Gregoire, “he was not, therefore, lord of 
the person or property of others.’ Whether or not Jefferson included 
the Negro in his thought when he wrote the great words of 1776, by 
1809 he certainly was insisting that the Negro had rights. Not by 
any means was Jefferson moved only by his altruism in his desire and 
labor for Negro freedom. He recognized clearly the social difficulty 
involved. For that reason his ideas of emancipation embraced also 
colonization, either in Africa or some other place “beyond the reach 
of mixture.’ Jefferson’s conception of freedom for the Negro was in a 
locale other than the United States, and this is probably the best 
answer to the question of his consistency as to why he did not free 
his own slaves. 

Madison, also, was for segregation, but he had little faith in 
colonization as it was actually tried, because it was “limited to the 
case of blacks already free, or who may be gratuitiously emancipated.” 
He was concerned about “the great mass of blacks.’ Any plan to be 
successful, he held, must consider them, and “must embrace a fund 
sufficient to induce the master, as well as the slave, to concur in it.” 
“It is the nation which is to reap the benefit. The nation therefore 
ought to bear the burden.’ While Jefferson looked to Africa and the 
Indies, Madison saw possibilities in the western territories at home. 
“IT have long thought that our vacant territory was the resource which, 
in some mode or other, was most applicable and adequate as a general 
cure for the portentous evil.” With an area provided, which he declared 
to be the great sine qua non, Madison, like Lincoln after him, would 
boldly accept the way of compensation of the slave owners by the 
nation. 

In bringing together the views of these early leaders in compact 
and comparative form, Mr. Mellon, lecturer in the faculty of philosophy 
at the Albert Ludwig University at Freiburg, has performed a service 
which the students of Negro slavery in America will appreciate. The 
value of the study is not marred by the few typographical errors such 
as ‘‘the’’ for “at” in the closing sentence of the preface, setting Jeffer- 
son’s presidential elections in 1801 and 1805 instead of in 1800 and 
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1804 (p. 116), retiring Madison from Congress in 1763, when he was 
but twelve years old (p. 124), and the assertion that ‘‘each five negroes 
should count as one white franchise’’ (p. 74). One wonders why 
Mr. Mellon did not follow the now generally established practice of 
capitalizing the word Negro. 


H. J. THORNTON 
University of Iowa 


Wilkinson, Soldier and Pioneer. By James Wilkinson. (New Orleans: 
Rogers Printing Company, 1935. Pp. xv, 238. $2.00.) 


From time to time individuals are thrust up above the crowd and 
manage to remain in responsible positions for varying periods of time. 
General James Wilkinson was one of these, who by a combination of 
personality, chance associations and opportunity, early came to places 
of power and prominence and remained there with varying fortune 
for a period of over forty years. How this came about, the details of 
his unusual career and the net result of the years of intrigue carried 
on under great difficulties that were at once an asset and a handicap 
constitute one of the most fascinating biographical studies in American 
history. 

Mr. James Wilkinson, a great-grandson of General Wilkinson, 
elects to consider only two, and those the most controversial and 
publicized aspects of his ancestor's career. These were, first, was Gen- 
eral Wilkinson a Spanish pensioner and, second, was General Wilkin- 
son a principal in the Burr conspiracy or was he only incidentally and 
negatively connected with it? 

As to the first question, an accumulation of reliable and authentic 
documentary evidence seems to indicate, beyond a doubt, that General 
Wilkinson received a pension from the Spanish crown, though he never 
performed, and probably never intended to perform, the work for which 
the pension was paid. Mr. Wilkinson contends that his ancestor was 
not a Spanish pensioner, but he offers no satisfactory evidence to prove 
his point or to dispose of evidence that has been accepted as genuine. 

As to the second question, the author seems to be on more solid 
ground. Much still remains to be made clear with reference to Burr's 
intention and the exact participation and responsibility of those asso- 
ciated with him. Recent investigation tends to reduce both the extent 
and degree of General Wilkinson’s participation in and responsibility 
for Burr's plans and the extent of his knowledge of Burr’s intentions 
so far as they ever had any definite form or purpose. The author 
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brands Andrew Jackson as the real culprit, and at the same time bitterly 
assails the character and reputation of Daniel Clark, Thomas Power, 
Jonathan Dayton, and others less well known. The arguments advanced 
in support of the contention, though not new, emphasize the necessity 
for a more careful study of the relative chronology of the letters written 
and received by Burr and his so-called associates. 

Mr. Wilkinson writes to “ask no praise’ for what his ancestor may 
have done, but only “peace to his ashes and justice to his memory.” He 
does little to achieve this end, but only adds fuel to the flames of 
controversy that still break forth when the two phases of General 
Wilkinson's career mentioned above are discussed. Except to students 
of the period practically nothing is known of General Wilkinson's 
commercial career in Kentucky or of his really constructive service in 
the Old Northwest and in the Mississippi valley. General Wilkinson 
appears as one of the first expansionists who saw the Mississippi valley 
and beyond as a territory to be acquired and colonized and made pro- 
ductive in agricultural and manufactured products. He was one of the 
first to understand and to endeavor to satisfy the theorum that land as 
land had no commercial or social value, but that land colonized immedi- 
ately acquired significance. He kept this idea constantly before him as 
a guide for his conduct and actions. When conditions required, Presi- 
dents Washington, John Adams, and Jefferson ably and effectively 
supported him. 

There is so much of like nature in General Wilkinson's career, one 
of the most amazing in American history, that the author would have 
done well to avoid a controversial discussion of Spanish intrigue and 
the Burr conspiracy, both of them worn threadbare by repeated and 
dogmatic argument, for the more interesting account of those phases 
of his ancestor's career that are both fascinating and constructive. 

Mr. Wilkinson has presented his narrative in the form of an ex parte 
lawyer's brief. He offers little evidence that is new and none that is 
important. There is no bibliography and no index. There are several 
illustrations. In spite of the limitations mentioned this book should 
stimulate interested students and readers to a more careful and impartial 
study of General Wilkinson's career. 


THomas Rosson Hay 
Great Neck, New York 
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The Five Civilized Tribes. By Grant Foreman. (Norman: The Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1934. Pp. 455. $4.00.) 


With the publication of this volume the University of Oklahoma 
Press extends its series on the civilization of the American Indian and 
Grant Foreman adds another title to his impressive list of books on 
frontier and Indian history. 

The volume is divided into five books, each dealing with one of the 
civilized tribes from the time of its removal to the West, about 1830, 
to the beginning of the Civil War. In his preface the author explains 
that the period was an “‘interlude of peace” during which the develop- 
ment and progress of these people were remarkable. 

The intelligent Choctaw are allotted some seventy pages, empha- 
sizing their excellent school system and their response to the efforts 
of missionaries. The Chickasaw, located to the west of the Choctaw 
and intimately associated with them, are given less space. The warlike 
Creek, who made great progress in farming in spite of intra-tribal 
discord and the avarice of government contractors, are given fifty-eight 
pages. The story of the heroic Seminole is briefly told. Because they 
had the temerity to fight for their homes they aroused the hostility of 
the United States government and were beaten and baited and chased 
about in Florida and mistreated and neglected after they had been 
moved to Indian Territory. More than a third of the volume is devoted 
to the Cherokee, a people with highly developed institutions who con- 
tinued to make progress in the West in spite of the ravages of disease, 
political discord, and the meddling of United States officials. 

The work contains much interesting biographical material. . John 
Ross, the Cherokee chief, is portrayed as a patriot and statesman of 
highest rank; there is an enlightening sketch of Sequoyah; and there 
is to be found what is perhaps the best account yet available of Wild 
Cat, the intrepid Seminole leader. 

It seems to have been the author’s chief purpose to give an account 
of the founding and growth of Indian institutions in the West, a country 
strange to the red men constituting an environment calling for pro- 
nounced changes in their way of life. Although he has succeeded ad-~- 
mirably the book would be more readable if the details presented had 
been better organized. Occasionally the reader comes to pages made 
up of miscellaneous collections of happenings brought together with 
little consideration of their common relationship. 

Relations between the Indian tribes and the United States govern- 
ment are recounted at length. Indeed, it is in this phase of the subject 
that Mr. Foreman is at his best. He describes in convincing language 
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the indifferent attitude of Federal officials toward the treaty obligations 
of their government; their disposition to interfere in tribal affairs and 
prolong discord by supporting minor Indian factions; the dishonesty of 
contractors as evidenced by short weights, spoiled provisions, and the 
issuing of lime for flour; and their stubborn refusal to recognize and 
correct various unjust practices. The general government was loath 
to admit that these people had sufficient intelligence and moral stamina 
to work out their own problems. Its policy was not altogether unwise, 
however. Some of its agents were faithful and loyal to the interest of 
their wards and it succeeded in providing for the Indians a home com- 
paratively isolated and free from the demoralizing influence of white 
men. “In this atmosphere,” states the author in his concluding lines, 
“in sincere pride of their race and conscious of a state of independence, 
they organized their governments and other institutions of an orderly 
people and pursued a course that earned for them the name of the 
“Five Civilized Tribes.” 

The exhaustive investigation which the book reveals is in keeping 
with the high standards set by Foreman’s former works. Nearly fifty 
newspapers and journals, many of them rare, numbers of manuscripts 
and printed journals and memoirs, the vast store of records in the 
Indian office and war department archives, and a long list of govern- 
ment publications have been studied intensively. The book is well illus- 
trated and attractively printed. It is a worthy addition to the Civiliza- 
tion of the American Indian Series. 


Rupert N. RICHARDSON 
Hardin-Simmons University 


Saga of a Frontier Seaport. By Coleman McCampbell. (Dallas: 
South-West Press, 1934. Pp. viii, 167. $2.00.) 


This volume contains a series of kaleidoscopic glimpses of the story 
of Corpus Christi, Texas. It does not pretend to be a complete history 
of that city. Early Indian and Spanish Mission history is purposely 
omitted, and there is a similar failure to include much biographical 
material. But in carrying out his purpose of writing ‘‘a partial history 
of a city and a region,” Coleman McCampbell has made an admirable 
success. His own identification with the Corpus Christi section enabled 
him to obtain “the feel’ of his subject; and his consultation of docu- 
mentary materials adds a critical touch. 

The title of this book is significant; it is not generally recognized that 
a seacoast town might also have been of the American frontier. Frontier 
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history has been largely written in terms of inland waves of migration. 
Yet there were numerous frontier seaports in Texas—Houston, Gal- 
veston, Matagorda, Velasco and Quintana, and Corpus Christi. 

The identification of this port with the frontier is evidenced in its 
early growth. Colonel H. L. Kinney, leader among the early founders, 
inaugurated a real estate boom; the town passed through turbulent 
stages of early growth; and it eventually became an important terminus 
for the assembling of numerous expeditions to California. All of this 
was typical of the first towns in Texas, 

Interesting bits of social history appear here and there. Mrs. De 
Meza’s early school advertised terms of two to three dollars monthly, 
and “French, Spanish and Needlework will be taught if required.” 
There were early amateur dramatic clubs; there was a goodwill trip 
in 1849 to open up the Chihuahua trade; and the early trials of a 
frontier editor are herein recounted. 

In its later stages, the Saga of a Frontier Seaport loses some of its 
objectivity, It takes on a Chamber-of-Commerce tinge, but perhaps this 
was necessary to batter down sales resistance. 

The attractiveness of the volume is enhanced by a jacket cover map 
and a good binding. 

WILLIAM R. Hocan 

Regional Historian, 

State Park Division of National Park Service 


Immediate Pre-Civil War Compromise Efforts (Contribution to Edu- 
cation, Published under the Direction of George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, No. 131). By Gilbert Graffenreid Glover. 
(Nashville: George Peabody College for Teachers, 1934. Pp. 
xiii, 180. $1.50.) 


This study is another attempt to explain the failure of the com- 
promise efforts which were made between the election and inauguration 
of Lincoln. Unfortunately, it adds little to what is already known. The 
chief value of the book, in the opinion of the reviewer, lies in the fact 
that the author has made available many contemporary opinions which 
are not accessible in any other one place. 

Dr. Glover begins his study with an analysis of the sectional leaders’ 
positions at the time of Lincoln’s election. The southerners, he main-~ 
tains, considered the Republican victory in 1860 and the reaction to 
John Brown’s raid conclusive proof that northern sentiment was hostile 
to the South's institutions, and that this hostility would eventually lead 
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to the destruction of slavery. The Union, therefore, could be preserved 
only through a change of sentiment in the free states. This southern 
fear, he continues, was based on prejudices implanted in the hearts of 
the people by the successful propaganda of sectional leaders and press. 
At the same time, the North was becoming a unit in its antagonism to 
slavery. Despite proposals for conciliation by the Republicans in the 
fall of 1860, Lincoln and his lieutenants were soon demanding the 
Chicago platform. From December, 1860, spokesmen for the Repub- 
lican party and the cotton states refused to waver from their respective 
positions. The great majority of voters, however, favored compromise. 
Unfortunately, they were not given the opportunity to determine the 
course of events. 

After devoting half of his book to this background, Dr. Glover 
proceeds to discuss the most significant attempts at compromise: the 
activities of the Committee of Thirteen, the Peace Convention, the 
Committee of Thirty-Three, and later debates in the Senate. Here he 
demonstrates that the discussions in connection with each attempt 
served to increase the antagonism of the leaders and to make them less 
friendly to new proposals of conciliation. 

The author has collected much valuable information, but he has 
neither digested nor effectively presented his material. In the chapter on 
the ‘Senate Mind" more than half of the space is taken up by quota- 
tions, some of which have little connection with the central theme of 
the chapter. It is sometimes difficult to decide where a summarized 
speech or editorial ends and the author’s ideas begin. To add to this 
confusion, he has included many awkward sentences. 

Dr. Glover frequently makes unsupported generalizations. In one 
place, for instance, he states: “The press said the Union might be 
saved by force and concession” {p. 142). To substantiate this he cites 
only one issue of one newspaper. At other times he makes assertions 


which are open to question. Buchanan, for example, is credited with 
suggesting that secession should be resorted to only after all other 


avenues of redress had failed (p. 23). Did Buchanan admit that seces- 
sion should be resorted to under any circumstances? When the author 
moralizes he reveals a lack of detachment and balance. Secession to 
him was “utterly foolish and uncalled for” (p. 117). In another place, 
“Lincoln rightly judged that no state should secede” (p. 137). Again, 
the South “made unreasonable demands on the North” (p. 149). 
The most serious defect of Dr. Glover's study, in the opinion of the 
reviewer, is the fact that he failed to examine an enormous amount of 
valuable material. Apparently he made no use of important collections 
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of manuscripts, not even the Crittenden Papers in the Library of Con- 
gress. He failed to consult many pamphlets and magazines, contempo- 
rary and recent. He did not include in his bibliography the published 
diaries and letters of prominent leaders, such as Bates, Browning, the 
two Cobbs, Davis, Hay, Hunter, Stephens, and Toombs. Even well- 
known secondary works were overlooked. 

The author's carelessness in the use of footnotes is inexcusable espe- 
cially in light of the fact that this is a doctor's dissertation. The style 
in footnoting is contrary to present usage and there are frequent incon- 
sistencies. The book has an appendix but no index. 


Henry T. SHANKS 
Birmingham-Southern College 


A Rebel War Clerk’s Diary at the Confederate States Capital. By 
J. B. Jones, a new and enlarged edition by Howard Swiggett. 
2 volumes. (New York: Old Hickory Bookshop, 1935. Pp. 403, 
490. $7.50.) 


Students of southern history and particularly of Confederate history 
will be grateful to Mr. Howard Swiggett and to the Old Hickory 
Book Shop for republishing the famous Rebel War Clerk’s Diary. The 
print is only fair and the proofreading was obviously left to a careless 
assistant, for there are numerous typographical errors and errors due to 
absent-minded transpositions of names, which would leave those not 
intimately acquainted with Confederate history confused. At the same 
time Mr. Swiggett’s editing in the broader sense is keen and pene- 
trating. He has a thorough comprehension of the period and close 
acquaintance with the chief personalities on both sides of the struggle. 
His quest for the springs of the Copperhead movement in the North 
and its relations to the Confederate government has extended over 
some years, and it has served him well in editing this diary, 

The Rebel War Clerk’s Diary might be facetiously dubbed “A 
Worm’s-Eye View of the Confederacy’’ if one concentrates too much 
upon its author (as Mr. Swiggett has doubtless done at times) rather 
than upon the subject matter. On the other hand (and this the editor 
rightly considers as giving the diary its great merit), if one can over- 
look the self-righteous tone and the lack of self-criticism of the author, 
the diary will readily be seen to be the best bird's-eye view of the 
Confederacy written at that time or since. This pathetic little figure 
at the center of the great revolution recorded the struggle as a whole. 
When a definitive history of the Confederacy is written, it will contain 
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few chapters to which Jones’ diary will not furnish considerable clues. 
I first read it fourteen years ago when making a final draft of State 
Rights in the Confederacy, and I was amazed to find that the Rebel 
War Clerk had not missed a single movement which I had prided 
myself on ‘discovering’ and had been tracking through the Official 
Records. He saw the states and the Confederate government clashing 
over the control of the military population, over the right of appointing 
officers in the Confederate army, over the suspension of the writ of 
habeas corpus, over impressment, over control of blockade-running and 
other war measures, and he predicted that such a conflict could easily 
cause the South to lose the war. 

On rereading this book after a good many years of research in 
this period I am struck more forcibly than ever by its comprehensive- 
ness. Having lived in New Jersey for some time before the war Jones 
was not as deeply impressed by the southern belief in the power of 
cotton to bring European intervention as he was by other trends of 
public opinion, yet he notes much in this connection. He saw fairly 
soon that European intervention would come, if at all, from longer 
ranged motives than the desire to obtain cotton. He placed Napoleon's 
venture in Mexico at its proper value, as a means of obtaining European 
intervention. He perceived, sourly, that both France and England were 
overimpressed by the war threats of Seward, and were probably kept 
from active sympathy with the Confederacy by fear of war with the 
United States. The diary is one of the few unofficial contemporary 
documents which takes note of the seizure by the American navy of 
British commerce on the high seas. He does not elaborate upon the 
subject, but he perceived—what American historians have omitted from 
their pages—that such a policy was on the brink of plunging the United 
States into war with England. A careful study of the British-American 
diplomatic correspondence fully upholds Jones’ brief but clear record 
on this subject. 

The bitter controversies between Davis and some of his generals, 
particularly Joe Johnston and Beauregard, are constantly before us in 
this book. Jones, perhaps unconsciously, portrays President Davis, 
whom he admires and supports, as unbelievably petty. He shows the 
Confederate President as spending seven-eighths of his time weighing 
applications for appointments to office, or finding fault with and ques- 
tioning the accuracy of the reports of Beauregard and Johnston, whom 
he wished to discredit, but whom the southern people loved and trusted, 
while he retained in office without question the incompetent Commissary 
General Northrop, whom even Lee distrusted and disliked, and General 
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Bragg, whom the South almost universally distrusted and hated. Jones 
leaves no doubt that Davis upheld Secretaries Benjamin and Memminger 
in the face of congressional and popular distrust. He shows Davis as a 
martinet for red tape and military punctilio, except in the case of his 
favorites, whom he permitted to overslaugh superiors and ignore formal- 
ities—with all except himself. 

The tide of hope in final success as it ebbed and flowed through the 
Confederacy is recorded: belief in victory in 1861; great depression in 
the spring of 1862; rising hopes after the peninsular campaign con- 
tinuing through the year and until the fall of Vicksburg and the defeat 
at Gettysburg; gloom and despair until the spring of 1864 when once 
again the tide of battle was with the South; then the decline of southern 
hopes of independence after the removal of Johnston; defeatism and 
bitterness against the Confederate government growing rapidly after 
this until the armies of the South were collapsing from lack of support 
in the rear—all of these Jones notes. 

As Mr. Swiggett says, Jones was not always a good judge of people 
else he could never have suspected the loyalty of Judah P. Benjamin 
or Assistant Secretary of War Campbell. Yet one cannot disagree 
with his ensemble estimate of the political leaders, both state and Con- 
federate, which he made in his entry of November 14, 1862: “Never 
before did such little men rule such great people. Our rulers are like 
children or drunken men riding docile horses, that absolutely keep the 
riders from falling off by swaying to the right and left, and preserving 
an equilibrium.” 

Frank L. Owsley 

Vanderbilt University 


Grant and Lee; a Study in Personality and Generalship. By Major- 
General J. F. C. Fuller. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1933. Pp. 323. $3.00.) 


In contrast with the imponderable factors of social, economic, or 
political history, the tangible variants of geography, transportation, 
equipment and man power in military history would seem to permit mil- 
itary historians to approach scientific exactness. Of all the phases of 
history, the military should come nearest to serving a practical purpose. 
It should act as a casebook out of which one might deduce certain fun- 
damental principles of martial conduct. The only apparent difficulty in 
the way of military history becoming a science is the need for military 
historians who are thoroughly trained both in military “science” and in 
the techniques of historical research. 
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Major General Fuller's rank in the British army precludes any 
question of his military training. In this book he attempts to evaluate 
the relative merits of Grant and Lee, and decides that Grant was “the 
greatest general of his age, and one of the greatest strategists of any 
age, while Lee, in some respects, ‘“was one of the most incapable 
Generals-in-Chief in history.’ Lee's abject submission to political 
authority as represented by Jefferson Davis, his ‘inexhaustible tact’’ in 
dealing with subordinates and superiors, and his attempt to control his 
men through spiritual force rather than discipline made him a failure 
both as a general and as a strategist. Grant's simplicity and common 
sense made him see the war as a whole, while Lee’s devotion to Vir- 
ginia caused him to ignore the significance of the western campaigns. 
Lee’s mysticism, his faith in Providence, and his determination to do 
God's will constituted major military defects. In arriving at these con- 
clusions, General Fuller has consulted some of the more sparkling 
memoirs of participants in the Civil War. The chapter on Grant’s 
personality is based upon the books written by his staff officers and by 
campaign biographers in 1868. Secondary authorities, the memoirs of 
Lee's associates, and Benét’s John Brown’s Body furnish the insight into 
Lee's capacities. In the accounts of campaigns, General Fuller has used 
the Official Records (cited incorrectly as The War of the Rebellion) 
and such compilations as the Battles and Leaders of the Civil War. Un- 
fortunately, even when General Fuller has gone to the sources, he has 
consulted “Reports” rather than “Correspondence” and orders in the 
Official Records. As Colonel A. L. Conger long since pointed out, the 
reports of engagements and of campaigns are written days or months 
after events transpired and constitute rationalizations of the reporting 
officers only slightly more valuable than the ‘‘personal memoirs” written 
years after the war. In every case such reports must be checked against 
the orders given and the correspondence exchanged during a campaign. 

In addition to basing his conclusions upon inadequate sources, 
General Fuller has used them as a point of departure for elaborating 
upon the unwillingness of the military mind to grasp the tactical signifi- 
cance of the invention of the rifle. Such obiter dicta have no place in 
military history until its writers have learned that campaign biographies, 
the memoirs of old men, and the rationalizations of ambitious officers 
are poor sources of history. Conclusions based upon such sources can 
have no validity as history, and one shudders to think of their implica- 
tions in military “science.” 

W. B. HESSELTINE 

University of Wisconsin 
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Lucius Q. C. Lamar; Statesman of Secession and Reunion. By Wirt 
Armistead Cate. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1935. Pp. xiii, 594. $5.00.) 


L. Q. C. Lamar seems to have become established, and deservedly so, 
among the folk heroes of the South despite the fact that the “folk” 
know little about what this “hero” did except that he eulogized Charles 
Sumner. Equally deserving of remembrance, however, are a number of 
his less dramatic accomplishments in the Senate, the Cabinet, the 
Supreme Court and elsewhere; and the part he played in these important 
scenes is especially worthy of study because he possessed, as Chancellor 
F, A. P. Barnard early observed, an “inflexible rectitude of purpose.”’ 

The task of recording Lamar's life was first undertaken by his 
son-in-law, Edward Mayes, who published three years after Lamar’s 
death a biography whose chief value consists in the large number of 
letters and papers it contains. Now, after nearly forty years, another 
life of Lamar is published. The story is worth retelling, and Cate’s 
production is a decided improvement on the older biography. Although 
necessarily relying heavily on Mayes, newly located manuscript sources 
and recent interpretations have been used, and Cate has also investi- 
gated more fully than Mayes some of the printed documents. Further- 
more, he has attempted “‘to present Lamar against a broader national 
background .. . than was possible to Mr. Mayes” (p. ix). Among 
the more noteworthy of Cate’s contributions are his accounts of Lamar's 
part in the Hayes-Tilden controversy and of Lamar’s opposition to the 
Bland Silver Bill, against which he voted in the teeth of opposing in- 
structions from the Mississippi legislature. 

From slips of proofreading the work is comparatively free (although 
the first word in the second section of the bibliography ought to be 
“biographical” ), and a good knowledge of the general background is 
evident. However, more accuracy could have been attained in treating 
Lamar's intimate connection with Mississippi's history during the Re- 
construction period if newspapers and manuscripts had been used in 
addition to secondary accounts. Furthermore, there is a tendency to 
overestimate the importance of some events in which Lamar figured. 
An example is the statement that the agreement at the time of the 
Hayes-Tilden controversy between Hayes and several southerners, 
among whom was Lamar, ‘“‘has become perhaps the most discussed 
incident in all American history” (p. 278). But more remarkable is 
the statement that in his address upon the occasion of the unveiling 
of the Calhoun monument in Charleston ‘Lamar advanced (and devel- 
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oped fully) the theory of the influence of the American frontier. All 
that Dr. Frederick J. Turner, the eminent historian, was to say on this 
subject five years later . . . despite his own recognition of his indebted- 
ness to Lamar . . . was but a repetition and expansion of what Lamar 
had previously pointed out with admirable clearness and brevity’ (p. 
465; see also preface, p. viii). 

Without even citing Turner's acknowledgment of indebtedness, 
Cate apparently assumes that his proposition is self-evident. He cer- 
tainly presents no evidence for this sweeping assertion, and this being 
so the reviewer is perhaps justified if he emphatically takes the negative 
side without attempting to prove that all that Turner said did not grow 
out of Lamar’s speech. 

CHARLES 5S. SYDNOR 

University of Mississippi 


Historical News and Notices 


The committee on program for the first annual meeting of the 
Southern Historical Association, which is to be held in Birmingham 
on October 25 and 26, announces that the general plans for this pro- 
gram are practically complete. Arrangements have been made to hold 
a general session on Friday afternoon, October 25, on the history of 
the Confederacy, in which Professor Charles W. Ramsdell, of the 
University of Texas, will present the only formal paper, his topic to 
be “Some Problems Involved in Writing the History of the Con- 
federacy.”’ Following the formal discussion of this paper by Professor 
Ella Lonn, of Goucher College, and Dean A. B. Moore, of the Univer- 
sity of Alabama, the session will then be thrown open for a general 
discussion from the floor. The president's address will be given at a 
dinner meeting on Friday evening, and on Saturday morning two group 
sessions will be held. One of these is to be on ‘Some Representative 
Men of the Old South,” including papers by Professor Leonard C. 
Helderman, of Washington and Lee University, on “George Tucker, 
Social Scientist’; by Professor Fletcher M. Green, of Emory Univer- 
sity, on ‘Duff Green, Industrial Promoter’; by Professor Mack Swear- 
ingen, of Tulane University, on “John McDonogh, Capitalist and 
Philanthropist’; and by Professor Charles S. Sydnor, of the University 
of Mississippi, on ‘“B. L. C. Wailes, Historian and Scientist.” The 
other will be centered around the problem of the freshman course in 
history, in which Professor Carl H. Pegg, of the University of North 
Carolina, will present a paper on the new introductory course in the 
social sciences at that institution. The discussion will be opened by 
Professor Merritt B. Pound, of the University of Georgia, and Pro- 
fessor Benjamin B. Kendrick, of the Woman's College of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, The annual business meeting will be held at a 
luncheon meeting on Saturday, October 26. 

The Association will also participate in one of the sessions of the 
American Historical Association meeting at Chattanooga in December. 
Daniel M. Robison, of the West Tennessee Teachers College, Mem-~- 
phis, will present a paper on ‘The Basis of Dictatorship in the South,” 
and A. B. Moore, of the University of Alabama, and Francis B. 
Simkins, of State Teachers College, Farmville, Virginia, will discuss 
papers read by other persons on the program. 
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PERSONAL 


Professor Richard H. Shryock, of Duke University, has been 
granted leave of absence for the coming year to serve as Fellowship 
Secretary for the Social Science Research Council. His place at Duke 
will be filled by Professor Wilfrid H. Callcott, of the University of 
South Carolina. 


Professor Jennings B, Sanders has resigned from the faculty of the 
University of Alabama to become head of the history department of 
the University of Tennessee. 


Professor Henry T. Shanks, of Birmingham-Southern College, will 
be on sabbatical leave during the year 1935-1936, and will devote the 
time to a study of Virginia in the Civil War period. He will receive 
grants from the Carnegie Corporation and from the Social Science 
Research Council. 


Dr. Philip M. Hamer has resigned his position at the University of 
Tennessee to accept an appointment as Associate Archivist, Deputy 
Examiner, in the Accessions Division of the National Archives. He has 
been assigned to the records of the interior department. Dr. Nelson M. 
Blake, formerly of the Duke University Library, has a similar position 
for the records of the navy department. 


Professor E. Merton Coulter, of the University of Georgia, will be 
on leave of absence for the year 1935-1936, to serve as visiting pro- 
fessor of history at Louisiana State University. 


Professor H. Hale Bellot, who occupies the chair of American 
history in the University of London, will arrive in the United States 
in October and will spend most of the autumn visiting the Deep South. 


Mr. James W. Silver, who received the doctorate in history from 
Vanderbilt University in June, 1935, has been appointed head of the 
history department at Southwestern College, Winfield, Kansas. 


Professor Leroy Hilldrup, who recently received the degree of 
doctor of philosophy from the University of Virginia, has accepted a 
position on the faculty of The Citadel, Charleston, South Carolina, 


Dr. Mary Armentrout has been appointed to the faculty of Win- 
throp College. The University of Virginia recently conferred upon her 
the doctorate in history. 
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Dr. Geneva Drinkwater has resigned her position at the Woman's 
College of the University of North Carolina to accept one in the depart- 
ment of history at Vassar. Miss Katharine Moser has been appointed 
to an instructorship in the Woman's College. 


Professor L. C. Helderman, of Washington and Lee University, 
devoted the summer to research upon a Social Science Research Council 
project at Madison, Wisconsin. 


During the summer months Professor James D. Glunt, of the 
University of Florida, extended his research on plantation life and 
slavery into the county court records at St. Augustine (St. John's 
county) and Jacksonville (Duval county). He reports the finding of 
material on almost every phase of social and economic history of 


Florida. 


From Goucher College comes word that Dr. Ella Lonn spent the 
summer in the Library of Congress and in Baltimore, investigating 
“Foreigners in the Confederacy”; Dr. Mary Wilhelmine Williams did 
research on a life of Emperor Pedro II of Brazil; and Dr. E. N. Curtis 
will publish in the fall (the University of Columbia Press) a biography 
of St. Just. 


Miss Margaret Scott, professor of history at Hollins College, will 
be on leave again for the current year to study at the University of 
Virginia. Dr. Elizabeth Hickman, who has been acting head of the 
department during the absence of Miss Scott, spent the summer in 
London doing research, and Dr. Kathleen Bruce, also of Hollins, 
devoted a portion of the summer to research in the Harvard Library. 


Beginning with the current year, the history department of the 
College of William and Mary will be associated with the departments 
of government, economics, sociology, and the school of jurisprudence 
in forming the reorganized Marshall-Wythe school of government and 
citizenship, which will be housed in the new Marshall-Wythe Hall. 
Mr. James L. Cogar, a member of the staff of Colonial Williamsburg, 
Incorporated, will offer a course in the social history of eighteenth 
century America. He will be assisted by Mr. Leslie Cheek, Jr. a 
member of the staff of the fine arts department and a graduate of the 
Yale University school of architecture, who will lecture on the archi- 
tecture of the period. The lecturer in the course will make use of the 
wealth of material offered in the furnishings, museums, and buildings 
of the restored Williamsburg. A new member of the history faculty, 
Mr. Dayton Phillips, will offer courses in ancient history, medieval 
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civilization, and the Renaissance and Reformation. The general course 
in European history has been reorganized as a Freshman course with 
Dr. Harold L. Fowler in charge. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


As the third issue of the first volume of the Journal goes to press 
the Southern Historical Association has a total of 324 members, dis- 
tributed among thirty-three states, the District of Columbia, and three 
foreign countries: 


Louisiana ow... 45 Wisconsin ........... 3 
Virginia 2... 32 Oklahoma .....000....... 3 
North Carolina 31 Maryland 0. 3 
Alabama ....000000.... 30 Connecticut _...2..... 2 
Tennessee ...0......020-2---- 26 California 200000... 2 
Georgia 000. 16 Michigan _.......0..0...... 2 
Texas 20 16 Wyoming 00... 2 
Mississippi .................. 15 Missouri _........-..-..-.---. 2 
Kentucky _....... 15 Rhode Island _........... 1 
Washington, D. C....... 9 Nebraska 2.0... 1 
Florida 00. 9 New Mexico .............. 1 
New York 2000000000... 9 Vermont 1 
Mlinois 2... 8 New Jersey ......0..... 1 
South Carolina __...... 7 Kansas) 2:12 nee cs 1 
West Virginia _....... 7 ONG cs ee er ted, 1 
Arkansas _00 200... 6 France o..0.....c0eccccee eee 1 
Indiana 6 Canada _oo00 1 
Massachusetts _....... 4 Argentina 0... 1 
Pennsylvania _.......... 4 Total... 324 


The guest speaker at the banquet meeting of the East Tennessee 
Historical Society in Knoxville in early October, 1935, will be Professor 
W. S. Webb, of the department of archaeology of the University of 
Kentucky. His address will deal with results of recent archaeological 
investigations which he made on appointment by the TVA in the area 
to be inundated by Norris Dam on Clinch river. 


The St. Augustine Historical Society has been active, under the 
direction of Miss Emily Wilson, in collecting Floridiana, newspapers, 
maps, etc. 
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A comprehensive survey and appraisal of the public records of the 
United States government will be undertaken immediately by the Na-~- 
tional Archives, in order to determine the location, present volume, and 
physical condition of the papers, records, and documents which should 
be transferred to the new National Archives building now nearing com~- 
pletion in Washington. Dr. R. D. W. Connor, Archivist of the United 
States, announces the appointment of Mr. Thomas M. Owen, Jr., assist- 
ant director of the Alabama Department of Archives and History, to be 
chief of the Accessions Division of the National Archives, and that 
this Division will be charged with the responsibility of making this 
survey. 

Mr. Owen, who is a graduate of the University of Alabama, has 
been an official of the Alabama Department since 1920. During the 
past two years he planned and conducted an historical survey and in- 
ventory of Alabama state and county archives, under the RFC, CWA, 
and FERA. In the conduct of this survey he supervised a staff of over 
150 workers, at a total cost in excess of $150,000, with the result that 
lists have been compiled of more than a million and a quarter of the 
state and county archives of Alabama. 


Inspired by the approaching centennial of Texas independence the 
citizens of that state have become very conscious of regional history. 
Virtually all women’s clubs have arranged their programs for the 
coming year along historical lines. Many of the public schools are to 
open a week early this fall so that the children can be held over for the 
opening of the various celebrations next June. The legislature appro- 
priated large sums for the Central Centennial Exposition to be held in 
Dallas and for local celebrations in Houston, San Antonio, and smaller 
historical centers. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The miscellaneous papers of General John M. Imboden (1823-1895) 
have been recently presented to the library of the University of Virginia 
by Mrs. John Trout of Roanoke. There are over a thousand items in 
the collection, including letters from C. Crozet, Frederick W. M. Holla- 
day, Jed Hotchkiss, James L. Kemper, John Letcher, and Alexander 
Hugh Holmes Stuart. The papers date from 1831 to 1895. They con- 
tain, besides information about Imboden, much of general interest to the 
political, legal, and economic historian. The material on railroads is 
worthy of special mention. 
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Mr. Henry C. Coit has deposited the papers of John T. Coit with 
the Dallas Historical Society. Coit came to Texas from South Carolina, 
enlisted in the Confederate army, and fought at Chickamauga. The 
materials date from the Revolutionary period in South Carolina to the 
Texas of the first decade of this century. There are in the collection 
some five hundred letters, most of them of the period of the Civil War, 
numerous newspaper clippings, and some journals, account books, and 
miscellaneous manuscripts. 


Through the gift of Allin Stephens of East Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
the McClung collection of the Lawson McGhee Library, Knoxville, 
has recently come into possession of several dozens of letters, most of 
them to, and a few by, the Reverend J. Hayes Allin. The correspond- 
ence, largely of the 1880s, 1890s, and 1900s, reveals that the Presby- 
terian divine was interested not alone in theology, but also in real estate, 
poultry raising, hunting, inventions, etc. A calendar of these letters, 
facilitating their use, was prepared by Maryville College FERA 
students during the 1934-1935 session. 


The University of Florida Library has established a rare book room 
and has made a substantial beginning in building up a collection of 
Florida manuscripts and documents as well as secondary works. 


Norfolk’s Historic Mace, 15 pp., published by the National Bank 
of Commerce of Norfolk in April, 1935, embraces a history and a 
description of the ‘‘symbol of authority” presented by Lieutenant 
Governor Robert Dinwiddie to the Corporation of Norfolk in 1753. 
“So far as a thorough investigation has disclosed,” the brochure states, 
“Norfolk is the only city in the United States which possesses a silver 
mace which has come down from the stirring days of the Colonies.” 
The state of South Carolina possesses one, it is suggested, which appar- 
ently is ‘the only other mace in existence in this country.” 


Under the title, A Southern View of the Invasion of the Southern 
States and War of 1861-65, 75 pp., Captain S. A, Ashe, of Raleigh, 
North Carolina, assembles and publishes several articles which he con- 
tributed to the Confederate Veteran and Tyler’s Magazine. The booklet 
sells for $1.75, with paper binding at $1.25. 


Mr. Roane Fleming Byrnes, president of the Natchez Trace Asso- 
ciation, contributed an article on the “Re-opening of the Natchez 
Trace” to the August, 1935, issue of the Rambler (Vol. I, No. 1, 
Colton, California). 
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Southern Sketches, Nos. 4 and 5 (First Series), have appeared 
from the press of the Historical Publishing Company, Charlottesville, 
Virginia. Peter Johnston, Junior: Virginia Soldier and Jurist (No. 4), 
13 pp., by Edgar Erskine Hume, is a biography of an ensign in ‘Light 
Horse Harry” Lee’s Revolutionary Legion, a member of the Virginia 
House of Delegates, where he served almost continuously from 1792 
to 1811, and judge of the Virginia General Court from 1811 until 
shortly before his death in 1831. In Charles Campbell, Virginia’s “Old 
Mortality” (No.5), 14 pp., Edward A. Wyatt, IV, presents the career 
of a Virginia historian of the middle period who also served as head 
of Anderson Seminary at Petersburg and contributed to the Southern 
Literary Messenger and other periodicals. 


Three studies of interest to students of southern history have been 
issued by the Louisiana State University Press, Baton Rouge, during 
the year 1935: Local Government and Administration in Louisiana 
(Study No. 17), 333 pp., by R. L. Carleton; A Bibliography of Fiction 
by Louisianians and on Louisiana Subjects (No. 18), 87 pp., by Lizzie 
Carter McVoy and Ruth Bates Campbell; and A Banking History of 
Louisiana (No. 19), 138 pp., by Stephen A. Caldwell. 


see 


Articles on the Upper South: “ ‘Patowmeck Above Ye Inhabitants,’ 
A Commentary on the Subject of an Old Map,” Pt. II, by William B. 
Marye, and “The Baltimore Clipper and the Story of an Old Baltimore 
Shipbuilder,”’ by James E. Hancock, in the Maryland Historical Maga- 
zine (June); “Disfranchisement in Virginia under Radical Reconstruc- 
tion,” by William A. Russ, Jr., and “A Forgotten Journey of an 
Antebellum President,” by Philip Auchampaugh, in Tyler’s Quarterly 
Historical and Genealogical Magazine (July); ‘The Educational Influ- 
ence of Aberdeen in Seventeenth Century Virginia,” by A. Bailey Cutts, 
“Light-Horse Harry and His Fellow Members of the Cincinnati,” by 
Edgar Erskine Hume, “William and Mary College, as Expressing in 
Its Origin, and in Its Subsequent Influences, the American Principle 
of Democracy,” by Lyon Gardiner Tyler, “Mark Twain's Virginia 
Kin,” by Charles O. Paulin, in the William and Mary College Quarterly 
(July ); “Falmouth and the Shenandoah: Trade before the Revolution,” 
by Miles S. Malone, in the American Historical Review (July); 
“Sawney Webb: Tennessee’s Schoolmaster,” by Edd Winfield Parks, 
in the North Carolina Historical Review (July); “The Ante-Bellum 
Agriculture of the Germans in North Carolina,” by William H. Gehrke, 
in Agricultural History (July); “Early Labor Organizations in North 
Carolina,” by H. M. Douty, and “The Temperance Movement in 
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North Carolina,” by D. J. Whitener, in the South Atlantic Quarterly 
(July); “Pioneer Kentucky Preachers and Pulpits,” by Charles R. 
Staples, and “The Battle of Perryville, 1862," by Hambleton Tapp, in 
the Filson Club History Quarterly (July); “Attitudes Toward Missouri 
Speech,” by Allen Walker Read, and ‘The Exclusive Trade Privilege 
of Maxent, LaCléde and Company,” by John Francis McDermott, in 
the Missouri Historical Review (July). 


Documents and compilations on the Upper South: “Jamestown— 
The First Brick State House,” compiled by George C. Gregory, 
“Edmund Randolph's Essay on the Revolutionary History of Virginia, 
1774-1782,” continued, and “Diary of Col. William Bolling of Bolling 
Hall,” notes by the editor, in the Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography (July); “The Old Farms out of Which the City of Newport 
News Was Erected,” continued, edited by W. T. Stauffer, in the 
William and Mary College Quarterly (July); “Unpublished Letters 
from North Carolinians to Jefferson,” edited by Elizabeth Gregory 
McPherson, in the North Carolina Historical Review (July); “The 
Battle of Honey Springs,” compiled by Charles R. Freeman, in the 
Chronicles of Oklahoma (June). 


Articles on the Lower South: “The Beginnings of the Library in 
Charles Town, South Carolina,” by Edgar Legare Pennington, in the 
Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society (April); “Georgia's 
Forgotten Industry: Gold Mining,” Pt. I, by Fletcher M. Green, 
“Education and Reconstruction in Georgia,” Pt. I, by R. R. Hollings- 
worth, and “The Early Colonial Money System of Georgia,” by William 
Estill Heath, in the Georgia Historical Quarterly (June); ‘“Disfranchise- 
ment in Louisiana (1862-70), by William A. Russ, Jr., “White Su- 
premacy in the South: The Battle for Constitutional Government in 
New Orleans, July 30, 1866,” by Francis P. Burns, and ‘The White 
League in Louisiana and Its Participation in Reconstruction Riots,” by 
H. Oscar Lestage, Jr., in the Louisiana Historical Quarterly (July). 


Documents and compilations on the Lower South: ‘Diary of William 
Dillwyn during a Visit to Charles Town in 1772,” continued, edited 
by A. S. Salley, and “The Thomas Elfe Account Book, 1768-1775,” 
continued, contributed by Mabel L. Webber, copied by Elizabeth H. 
Jervey, in the South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine 
(July); “History of Juan Ponce de Leon’s Voyages to Florida: Source 
Records,” compiled by T. Frederick Davis, in the Florida Historical 
Society Quarterly (July); ‘‘A Bibliography of New Orleans Maga-~- 
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zines,’ compiled by Max L. Griffin, ‘Records of the Superior Council 
of Louisiana,” continued, translated by Heloise H. Cruzat, marginal 
notes by Walter Prichard, and “Index to the Spanish Judicial Records 
of Louisiana, continued, translated by Laura L. Porteous, marginal 
notes by Henry P. Dart, in the Louisiana Historical Quarterly (July); 
“Colonel Robert E. Lee’s Report on Indian Combats in Texas,” edited 
by M. L. Crimmins, “Diary of a Confederate Congressman, 1862- 
1863,”’ Pt. II, edited by Mary S. Estill, and ‘Letters of Antonio Mar- 
tinez, the Last Spanish Governor of Texas, 1817-1822,” translated and 
edited by Mattie Austin Hatcher, in the Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly (July). 


General and regional articles: “The First Boundary Survey Between 
the Carolinas,” by Marvin Lucian Skaggs, in the North Carolina His- 
torical Review (July); “The Attempt of William Howard Taft to 
Break the Solid South,” by E. Merton Coulter, in the Georgia Historical 
Quarterly (June); ‘“Captain Thomas William Blount and his Memoirs,” 
recorded and edited by Lois Foster Blount, and “The ‘Harriet Lane,’”’ 
by David P. Marvin, in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly (July); 
“Peter Chester's Defense of the Mississippi after the Willing Raid,” 
by Kathryn T. Abbey, and ‘Sources of Southern Migration into the 
Old Northwest,” by John D. Barnhart, in the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Review (June). 
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ciation, Chicago. 
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